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ir England is to remain a Power, she must uphold her vital interests at 
costs, even, if necessary, by war. She has repeatedly made war to 
defend the independence of the Low Countries, because the threat to 
heir independence is a threat to her island security. The independence 
of the Balkan countries is another example, though more familiar to the 
st generation than to the present. If any foreign Power—no matter 
what foreign Power—dominate the Balkans, then the security of the 
ern Mediterranean, and, therefore, of the Mediterranean as a whole, 
of British Imperial communications, of Egypt, of the Straits, of Palestine 
and of Iraq, is threatened. So is the Balance of Power in Europe. It is 
herefore a vital interest of England that the Balkan countries be united, to 
be strong enough to defend their independence. If, when the War is over, 
there is disintegration in the Balkans, it will be necessary for England to 
intervene—not to dominate, but to prevent them from being dominated. 
If disintegration persists, then a Continental Power will intervene—and 
dominate. A vital interest of England’s will then be endangered 

and there will be stuff for a Third World War. 

Disintegration is proceeding everywhere under German rule. Anarchy, 
bivil war, and social upheaval, everywhere threaten to replace the despotic 
order which the Germans have imposed. Nowhere is disintegration so far 

dvanced as in Yugoslavia, the principal Balkan country. It would have 
advanced even further were it not for the indomitable spirit of a nation 

nd of the man who has emerged as the leader of that nation—Drazha 
Mihailovitch, a hero-patriot, and one of the greatest figures in the Second 
World War. 

Of all the countries occupied by the enemy, Yugoslavia, the Kingdom 
of the Southern Slavs—the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes—is the most 
unfortunate. She has been invaded by six armies—German, Italian, 

‘Hungarian, Bulgar, Rumanian, and Albanian. With but one exception, 
all these armies have burnt, destroyed, massacred. For the forbearance 
shown by the Rumanians during their brief incursion into Serb territory, 
e 49 
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the Serbs will be for ever grateful. To the horrors of invasion by ruthless 
foes have been added the horrors of civil and revolutionary warfare, of 
religious persecution and of famine. 

The story of Lidice in Czechoslovakia is well known. In Yugoslavia 
the Germans have done to a hundred towns and villages what they did 
to Lidice. The Partisan movement has swept the country in a savage 
Jacquerie. The atrocities committed by the Croat Ustashis are more 
bestial than anything even the Germans have done. The Croats have 
converted Serbs from Greek Orthodoxy to Roman Catholicism under 
threat of massacre—a threat usually carried out, for compliance has 
been rare. In February, 1942, the Hungarians rounded up the Serbs 
and Jews at Novi Sad. They were made to form a queue which moved 
towards the river. As the foremost men, women, and children reached 
the bank they were machine-gunned by a Hungarian detachment. The 
slaughter went on for several hours. It is estimated that over 450 persons 


perished. 


II 


To understand the present state of Yugoslavia it is needful to go back 

a few years. There had been dissension between the Serbs and the 
_ Croats ever since they were united under'one Crown. They belonged, 
and still belong, to different civilisations. The Serbs entered the First 
World War as an independent, united nation. Their spirit of indepen- 
dence and national unity had been hardened in the long struggle against 


Turkish rule and in the First and Second Balkan Wars. In the First 
World War they suffered more than any of the other Allies—about a 
third of the population perished in battle or through disease, hunger, and 
exposure. Now, in the Second World War, they are again the greatest 
‘sufferers. 

The Serbs numbered 8,268,108 in 1941, or just over half the popula- 
tion of Yugoslavia. They are Balkan in character and outlook—dour, 
_ uncompromising, brave. Having fought for their own State and having } 
built it up, they have a certain respect for the State as an institution— 
which is one of the reasons why they are good taxpayers. They belong 
to the Orthodox Faith. In religious matters they are tolerant. The 
Croats numbered 3,575,894 in 1941. They are more ‘ European ’ and, 
rightly or wrongly, consider themselves as more ‘civilised’ than the 
Serbs. Their own civilisation developed under the Habsburgs ? and took 
on some of the urbanity and charm with which the Dual Monarchy is 
associated. As they were always in opposition to what they regarded as 
alien rule, their respect for the State as an institution is not highly deve- 
loped. But like so many people who have lived under foreign domina- 
tion, they have a highly developed co-operative movement. The Croat 
co-operatives, of which Matchek is the leader, have been an almost all- 
embracing power in the land. The Croats are Roman Catholics and 


2 One of the eye-witnesses is in London now. 
* Croatia was under Hungarian administration under the Dual Monarchy. 
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inclined to clericalism and religious intolerance. Those of them who live 
along the Adriatic sea-board are excellent mariners. 

The Slovenes, numbering 1,246,228, were also uhder the Habsburgs. 

They were subjected to a process of Germanisation, because the Pan- 
Germans regarded them as an obstacle in the way of the German advance 
on the Adriatic (the Germans have long understood how important 
Trieste is to all Central Europe). This process of Germanisation, which 
was thwarted by the resistance of the Slovenes, has now been renewed 
with singular ruthlessness. The Slovenes are Roman Catholic and there 
is, amongst their clergy, considerable hatred of Greek Orthodoxy. But 
in the new State they showed considerable adaptability, now to the 
Serbs, now to the Croats, and have not been deeply involved in the 
Yugoslav internal conflicts. . 

King Alexander of Yugoslavia had greatness. Had he lived, he would 
certainly have done all in his power to range Yugoslavia on the side of 
the Aliies in the Second World War. He saw the German danger long 
before most European rulers saw it. His life was devoted to the ideal of 
Balkan unity under the old slogan ‘ the Balkans for the Balkan nations.’ 
But in his effort to unite his own country, he resorted to methods that 
produced a deeper disunity beneath an artificial unity. On January 6th, 
1929, the Dictatorship was proclaimed. King Alexander dealt ruthlessly 
with all opposition, whether Serb or Croat. At the same time, it was 
natural that the Croats should regard the Dictatorship, which was 
exercised from Belgrade, the capital both of Serbia and of Yugoslavia, 
and administered largely by Serbian officials and agents, as a Serb 
institution. 

When King Alexander was murdered by members of the organisation 
known as the Ustashi, the extent to which the Serb nation went into 
mourning showed how popular he had been with them. Seemingly 
endless lines of peasants knelt on each side of the track as the train 
bearing Alexander’s coffin passed through the country. 

After his death, there was an ever-growing German economic pene- 
tration of the Balkans as a whole, while, in Croatia, ideas associated with 
Fascism and National Socialism gained ground. Matchek, the leader of 
the Croat Peasant Party (Hrvatska Seljachka Stranka), organised the 
Seljachka Zashtita, a terrorist organisation, closely resembling the German 
SS. They were armed, and were posted throughout the villages. Matchek 

.was de facto master of Croatia, and the authority of Belgrade hardly 
existed any longer. A parallel organisation was also created, the Seljachka 
Sloga. All agricultural producers were forced to join it. It gained 
absolute control of the Croat agrarian economy—a control resembling 
that of the German Reichsnéhrstand. Farmers who failed to comply with 
its regulations—with regard to prices, for example, or to levies for the 


* The total population of Yugoslavia in 1941 was 16,261,125. Of these 8,218,700 were 
Greek Orthodox (nearly all Serbs), 5,749,745 Roman Catholic, 1,821,980 Moslem. Slovenia, 
which became part of Yugoslavia as the result of the First World War, was made up of 
territories which, under the Habsburgs, were attached to Austria. 
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enrichment of Matchek’s Party, the Hrvatska Seljachka Stranka—would 
find their cattle poisoned or their ricks on fire. This Party is now the 
chief Croatian organisation for supplying Germany with food. 

The system established in Croatia might be defined as clerical agrarian 
Fascism. Whereas the Serbs as a whole were strongly in favour of France 
and Great Britain, the Croats, some of them willingly, others under 
duress, were for close association with Germany. When the crisis came, 
they were, therefore, a source of weakness to Yugoslavia and of strength 
to Germany, with results that were catastrophic to Yugoslavia and most 
injurious to the Allied cause. ; 

In March, 1941, the Germans began to increase their pressure upon 
Yugoslavia so as to make her fit into their plans for the conquest of 
Greece and forthe attack on Egypt. The Greeks, who, likethe Rumanians, 
have always been on friendly terms with the Serbs, refused to believe 
that the Serbs, at least, would give way. On March 24th, the Athens 
wireless broadcast a message declaring that ‘the Greek people’ were 
* convinced that the brave Serbian people . . . willnever let their glorious 
history be blackened by an act which they regard as a stab in the back of 
an ally.’ 

But on the following day it was announced that Yugoslavia had 
joined the Three Power Pact (which had been concluded on September 
27th, 1940, between Germany, Italy and Japan). Yugoslavia was to 
allow the free passage of German war material on her main railway 
(running from north to south), she was to suppress, within her own 
borders, all activities directed against the Axis, and the Yugoslav 
economic system was to be brought into conformity with the German. 
Yugoslavia was, in other words, to be integrated in the German ‘Neu- 
ordnung. She was, in return, to receive territory on the Aigean (including 
Salonica) and on the Adriatic. The Berliner Bérsen Zeitung, on March 
26th, wrote that ‘ Yugoslavia has been unaffected by English bluff ’ and 
that England had suffered ‘a diplomatic Dunkirk.’ 

But on that same day the Serb movement of revolt against the pro- 
German policy of the Yugoslav Government broke out in open violence. 
The Government itself had been divided. On March 21st, three of the 
Serb Ministers had resigned, rather than accept the German terms. But 
Matchek and the other Croat Ministers were for acceptance. On the 22nd, 
three members of the Yugoslav General Staff left for Greece to serve in 
the Greek Army. On the 23rd, the Orthodox Patriarch addressed a letter 
to the Regent, Prince Paul, urging him not to sign the Three Power Pact. 
On the 24th, the Prime Minister received protests from the leaders of all 
national and patriotic leagues and societies. There were patriotic demon- 
strations in all towns. Three members of the Croat Provincial Govern- 
ment—they belonged to the Independent: Democratic Party—tresigned, 
showing that Croat public opinion was by no means unanimous in support 
of Matchek’s pro-German policy. 

Nevertheless, on that same day, Prince Paul sent a message to Hitler 
with ‘ good wishes for the further prosperity of the great German nation.’ 
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Thereupon Gavrilovitch, the Yugoslav Minister in Moscow and leader of 
the Serbian Peasant Party, resigned. At Skoplje a manifesto, signed by 
fifty officers of the Yugoslav Army, called upon the nation to revolt. 

The revolt came on the 27th. At 2.30 in the morning, the Army, by 
a coup d’éat, deposed Prince Paul, overthrew the Government, and placed 
King Peter, who was seventeen, on the throne. A new Government was 
formed with General Simovitch, the Commander of the Yugoslav Air 
Force, as Premier. 

On the same day, Mr. Churchill declared in the House of Commons 
that ‘the Yugoslav nation had found its soul.’ 

Nothing more heroic is to be found in history. France had fallen, 
Russia and the United States were not in the war. England, alone amongst 
Great Powers, was fighting on against the German, Italian and Japanese 
Empires. Her weakness everywhere, save in defence of her own island, 
was apparent to all. There was not the slightest hope that she would be 
able to help her new Ally. The fate of Warsaw and Rotterdam showed 
the fate that was to come upon Belgrade. The Yugoslavs were deeply 
divided amongst themselves. The army was ill-equipped, the air force 
hardly existed. Yugoslav’s strategic situation was desperate, for she was 
exposed to German and Italian invasion from north, east, and north-west. 
She knew all that was in store. The slaughter, the ruin, the hunger, the 
disease, the slavery, and the depopulation with which Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Norway, Holland, Belgium, France, had made her familiar—all 
these were before her now. And there could be no certainty what the end 
would be. 

But the Serbs had a twofold belief—in themselves and in England ! 

Yugoslavia had recovered her soul indeed—and England will lose her 
soul if she does not fulfil her pledge to restore Yugoslavia as a reunited 
sovereign state, a pledge implicit in Mr. Churchill’s words, and proclaimed 
by Mr. Eden when, on April 22nd, 1941, he declared in the House that it 
was ‘the firm intention ’ of His Majesty’s Government ‘to restore the 
independence of Yugoslavia.’ 

On the 28th and 29th the German wireless referred to events in 
Yugoslavia as the work of ‘ schoolboys,’ ‘ irresponsibles,’ ‘ terrorists,’ and 
‘Serbian street gangs.’ But the German Government were uneasy and 
inquired, in a peremptory note, whether the Yugoslav Government 
recognised the German-Yugoslav agreement as binding. It looked as 
though England were not going to suffer ‘ a diplomatic Dunkirk ’ after all. 

On April 6th, Belgrade was bombed by the Germans. According to 
the estimate of the Municipality of Belgrade, over 20,000 men, women, 
and children were killed in three days. On the 7th the British Government 
in a message to the new Yugoslav Government declared that ‘ We welcome 
them [the Southern Slavs] as a resolute and powerful ally,’ and that the 
‘ comradeship ’ of the last war has been renewed. On the same day a 
pact between Yugoslavia and Russia was signed in Moscow. According 
to this pact, if either was attacked, the other was pledged ‘ to preserve 
its policy of friendship.’ 

Vou. CXXXIV—No. 798 o* 
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Matchek was Vice-Premier in thenew Government. It was, apparently, 
believed that to exclude him would have meant the secession of Croatia, 
where he was all powerful. Home rule was conceded to Croatia on April 
Ist. But the rupture was not averted and, on the 16th, a new dictator 
appeared in Zagreb, the Croatian capital. This was the Poglavnik, or 
Pihrer, Pavelitch, who was head of the terrorist Ustashi. He seized 
power and, on April 16th, declared that Croatia was ‘autonomous’ and — 
‘not part of another state.’ On May 15th, Croatia was proclaimed a 
kingdom, and on the 18th the Duke of Spoleto was proclaimed King. But 
Pavelitch, supported by the invading Italian forces, remained in power— 
the authority of the Duke was never more than nominal. Matchek’s 
Seljachka Zashtita joined the Ustashi in large numbers. 

The new Yugoslav Government showed a considerable weakness as 
the result of its composite character. Matchek was able to delay the 
order of mobilisation for ten days. The Yugoslav army could offer no 
organised resistance to the rapidly advancing enemy. The Croat troops 
deserted in vast numbers. A retrospective article, which appeared in one 
of the journals controlled by Pavelitch, the Nova Hrvatska, on December 
25th, 1942, relates with unconcealed pride how the Croat trobps con- 
tributed to the collapse of Yugoslavia. 


‘The Serbs [according to this article] say now that it was the Croats who 
betrayed them. They are quite right. Indeed we have betrayed them.’ The 
Croats who ‘represented the most intellectual, cultural and civilised section 
of the Yugoslav army . . . actually represented the backbone of disobedience, 


sabotage, and defeatism . . . all important positions in companies, battalions, 
and regiments were in the hands of Croats because they were the true repre- 
sentatives of order and culture.’ Amongst the engineers, mechanics, sappers, 
telephonists, and wireless operators, the Croats were in a majoirty ‘ because of 
their high intellectual and cultural standard.’ The same was true of the air- 
force. But ‘ most of the officers were Serbs,’ both in the army and in the air- 
force. ‘Such a situation gave the Croats the very chance they wanted, to 
participate, along with the German forces, in breaking up the Balkan front. 
. . . Purely from the offensive point of view, the glory must go to the German 
army. The other part, however, the revolutionary, destructive part from 
within, was played entirely by the.Croats. They took care that nothing was 
in order, that during the battle nothing was in its place . . . that nothing went 
the right way, that no one was correctly informed. . . . This was the big and 
decisive part the Croats have played in breaking up the Balkan front. The 
Croats excelled in the execution of this part. The Croats disobeyed orders, 
wrecked communications, spread panic, purposely missed the target, destroyed 
tanks and guns .. . disarmed wild, disorderly Serb multitudes. . . . The 
Croats were the only people in this war who . . . destroyed the Balkan battle- 
field from inside while the German army fought outside. . . . Thus great 
deeds were accomplished by Germans and Croats together. We can proudly 
say that we succeeded in breaking the nation [the Serbs] which, after the 
English, is the most thick-headed, the most stubborn, and the most stupid.’ 


The article ends with an apostrophe to the Croat divisions which 
subsequently served in Russia :— 
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We are a small nation, but a brave one. We could not send as many divi- 
sions to the eastern front as powerful Germany, but what we have sent is of 
the best. The Russians call our airmen, soldiers; and sailors ‘ devils’ because 
they shoot and destroy like devils. . . . The part the Croats have played in 
breaking up Yugoslavia is revealed by her final collapse, while our deeds on 
the eastern front are revealed by the Iron Crosses which Hitler has awarded to 

our soldiers, sailors, and airmen. 


The Yugoslav army rapidly disintegrated. 

Croatia was rewarded for her services to the German cause. It is true 
that she had to make some sacrifices, for the Italians annexed her littoral. 
But, under the agreement between herself and Germany, which was 
signed at Zagreb on May 13th, 1941, she was allowed to annex the whole 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and part of Dalmatia. ‘ Greater Croatia,’ as 
it came to be called, declared war on Great Britain and the United States 
on December 14th, 1941. : 

The Slovenes had remained loyal to Yugoslavia and their country was 
partitioned between Germany (who took the largest share), Italy and 
Hungary. As for the rest of Yugoslavia, Italy annexed the greater part 
of Dalmatia, Bulgaria annexed part of eastern Serbia and nearly the 
whole of Macedonia. Hungary annexed the rich districts between the 
rivers Danube and Tisza. Rumania honourably declined either to occupy 
or to annex Yugoslav territory. 

A puppet-Government was formed in Belgrade under General Neditch, 
the former Minister of War, on August 30th. Except for the activities of 
a few bands of guerrillas, the war in Yugoslavia, so it seemed, was over. 
The Germans enforced order by ruthless repression—one hundred, some- 
times two hundred, Yugoslavs were shot for every German who was 
killed. Whole townships were destroyed, all the men being shot, the 
women deported for service in labour camps or brothels. Twelve Germans 
were killed outside Kragujevats. The German military massacred 4,600 
people by way of reprisal. Amongst the victims was an entire school. 
The boys, with their masters, were marched off, ranged against a wall and 
shot. Some of the smaller boys hardly realised what was happening, 
others, in fear, held their copy-books in front of their faces in a pitiful 
attempt to ward off the German bullets. The Jews and the inoffensive 
Gypsies were exterminated throughout Yugoslavia—most of them in the 
gas-chambers usually employed to destroy lice. 

Of the 80,000 Jews in Yugoslavia, none seem to have survived except 
a few thousand who were in Italian concentration camps. The inoffensive 
Gypsies of Serbia have been massacred by the Germans—most of them 
being put to death by suffocation. 

In December, 1941, the remnant of the Jewish population of Belgrade, 
some 4,300 women and children (including a woman aged 102), were 
exposed for days to the. bitter cold in the open market place. They were 
left there for days without food. Many perished. The younger women 
were then sent away, the rest of the women and children were. destroyed 
in gas chambers. 
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In Bosnia and Herzegovina the Serbs are—or were—49 per cent. of 
the population ; 35 per cent. are Moslems, 15 per cent. are Croats. The 
Croat policy has been to massacre, deport, or convert the Serbs. Con- 
version—from Greek Orthodoxy to Roman Catholicism—has had little 
success. The number of those who have been massacred runs into 
hundreds of thousands—600,000, according to one careful estimate. 

The massacres have been accompanied by bestial cruelties. Ustashis 
gouged out the eyes of many of their victims and carried the eyeballs on 
strings or in bags, to sell them as mementos. Most of the Serbs have been 
deported to Serbia, which is now smaller than it was before the First 
Balkan War in 1912. In the region annexed by the Hungarians, the 
Serbs were a majority. They have all been driven out. The Bulgarians 
have driven over 100,000—perhaps even 150,000—Serbs out of Mace- 
donia. Into the mutilated and fearfully impoverished region, which the 
enemy has left to the Serbs, there has been a huge influx from the outlying 
richer and miore populated regions. Most of these refugees are Serb 
peasants (it would seem that the greater part of the Serbian educated 
classes in the annexed territories has been exterminated). These peasants, 
poor in any case, have lost what little land they had and, therefore, all, 

The Serbs overthrew the domination of the Turks and then that of 
the Habsburgs. They are now at war, for the fourth time in one genera- 
tion, and against the most formidable alliance they ever opposed. Their 
means were miserably inadequate from the beginning. The Croats, who 
were liberated from the domination of the Habsburgs by the Allies 
(including Serbia) in the last War, are now the most ruthless of their 
enemies. Yugoslavia, the embodiment of the national idea, for which all 
these sacrifices had been made, was in pieces. The sacrifices had been too 
great and it seemed that they had been made for nothing. For the first 
time, the national idea itself was shaken. 

That is why, for a time, the social idea gained an ascendency—class 
war seemed to offer some hope, when war amongst nations seemed to 
offer none. The Yugoslav Communists had opposed the war with 
Germany and had contributed towards the disintegration of the Yugoslav 
army. But they changed their attitude when Russia was attacked. 
They forthwith engaged in a twofold struggle, national and social. 
Communism, as expounded by Karl Marx, Engels, and Lenin, has little 
hold in the Balkans. What is termed Communism there is a kind of 

‘agrarian radicalism—a land hunger, but for small holdings, privately 
owned, and not for collective farms ; for free co-operative organisation, 
rather than for state socialism. But the desperate, uprooted peasants, 
who roamed over the country in marauding bands, found in the Com- 
munists the embodiment of the social idea, whtich seemed to hold out 
the only promise for a better future, and centres of organised action. 

It was these peasants who, under Communist leadership, made up the 
Partisan movement. The Yugoslav social revolution began. Villages 
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and townships were captured, local Soviet Republics were set up, farmis 
were collectivised, and the wealthier peasants—who were poor by western 
standards—were murdered. These methods produced a widespread 
revulsion. Local defensive measures were taken against the Partisan 
. bands. There were savage reprisals. It became clear that Communism 
had little hold on the local peasantry. Resistance grew so strong that 
the social revolution failed in Serbia. 


IV 


The liberation of the Serbs from Turkish rule was principally achieved 
by guerrillas who were known as Cheiniks. The Chetniks have become 
part of Balkan heroic legend and tradition and a symbol of national 
independence. Many Serbs—some of them members of the Yugoslav 
Government in London—fought as Chetniks against the Turks when they 
‘were boys. It was not until after the collapse of the Yugoslav army in 
1941 that the word Chetnik again passed from the legendary and the 
historical into the actual. Small bands of men, numbering a few hundred 
each, commanded by regular officers and armed with rifles, machine 
guns, grenades, and a few field guns continued the fight in the mountains. 
They concentrated chiefly in Montenegro, the wild, inaccessible land of 
black mountains which even the Turks had not been able to invade. 

The Germans do not seem to have been unduly perturbed, In August 
they maintained only a small number of divisions—between seven and 
ten, according to varying estimates—and these of inferior quality, in 
Yugoslavia. But the Cheiniks did more than lurk in mountain fastnesses. 
They undertook small, but destructive, and from the German point of 
view ominous, expeditions against German and Italian outposts, lines 
of communications, convoys, and so on. It also became clear that they 
enjoyed widespread support amongst the local population. It was in the 
autumn of 1941 that the name of Drazha Mihailovitch became known as 
the principal leader of the Chetniks and as the embodiment of Yugoslav 
national resistance. The Germans regarded him as though he were an 
escaped convict or, at the best, a mere Balkan bandit. On December 
11th the German High Command offered a reward of 200,000 dinars for his 
apprehension. In April, 1942, the Germans seized his wife and children 
as hostages. 

By the end of 1941 it became clear that the Chetniks were a force 
the enemy would have to reckon with. General Neditch’s puppet Govern- 
ment was barely able to function. The Serbian civil service remained 
sullenly obstructuve. It was impossible to organise any kind of local 
force to collaborate in quelling revolt. The co-operatives, who were 
needed by the enemy for the distribution of food, organised and supplied 
the commissariat of the Chetniks.* 

By the end of the yéar, the. Chetniks may have sisinaiel 100,000. 


4 In the spring of the present year, two leaders of the Serbian co-operatives, Voja 
Djordjevitch and Voja Lagitch, were shot by the Germans. A memorial service was held 
for them in London on July 24th. 
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They do not appear to have had one tank or aeroplane or one heavy gun, 
and were at war with disciplined and well-equipped German, Italian, 
Hungarian, Bulgarian, and Croatian armies. 

They were also at war with the Partisans, because the social revolution, 
carried out by men who, although mostly Serbs, came from other parts, 
threatened to disorganise the whole economic life of the country, besides 
compelling the local peasantry to defend their homesteads and their 
families. It is true that the Partisans fought the Germans, and with 
great courage, whenever they could. But they were nevertheless a menace 
to the work which Mihailovitch had undertaken, the work of conserving 
what was left of the Yugoslav army, of building up a new army while 
defending against vastly superior foes the positions he had taken, and of 
consolidating the movement of national resistance throughout the country. 

‘The Chetniks were nearly all peasants, but not uprooted peasants. 
The social revolution failed chiefly because it was not native—or, rather, 
what the Germans call bodenstindig. The Partisans were peasants too. 
They were also Serbs. But Serbs from other parts. This made their case 
the more pitiful and the social revolution the more tragic. The social 
revolution could not succeed, could only destroy what little was left to 
be destroyed, could only complete the German conquest, could, in effect, 
defeat its own purpose and postpone indefinitely, perhaps for ever, those 
social changes which are necessary in Yugoslavia, which, in the new 
Yugoslavia, will have to be carried out. 

The war between Serb and Serb, between the old residents and the 
newcomers, took on all the frightfulness of peasant warfare. That 
dreadful things were perpetrated on both sides is certain. In Slovenia, a 
constricted territory, where the Partisan movement was more local, the 
war divided the peasant family against itself, and brother fought against 
brother. In Serbia, armed marauders would appear on the outskirts of a 
village and the village would take up arms in self-defence, not knowing 
whether they were fighting Chetniks or Partisans. Many a marauder 
would not himself know what he was. He was dispossessed, hungry, and ° 
vengeful, but with a rifle and a few rounds of ammunition he might 
obtain food, kill a few Germans or a Serb farmer, do social or national 
justice, or both, take a little land or a farm (perhaps his wife and children, 
if they were not dead, might join him when all was over). 

Social revolution in time of war means defeat. Rhat is why social con- 
flict would be accounted a menace if it came in the United States, in Russia 
or in England, and a hope that the end will be soon and that victory will 
be decisive if it came in Germany, in Italy, or Japan. Yugoslavia, an 
Allied Power, was in no different case. The social revolution, doomed to 
be abortive from the beginning, had+o be brought to a swift and decisive 
end. Communism, as an organised movement, was quelled in Serbia 
with the help of the Chetniks. They, under the leadership of Mihailovitch, 
are to-day the army of national resistance and regeneration, and England’s 
authentic Allies against the common foe. 

The — Revolution of March 27th, 1941, must have seemed 
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madness to all dispassionate observers, and it is understandable that ever 
those of the enemy who had some capacity left for human judgment 
regarded the stand made by the Chetniks under Mihailovitch in the 
mountains of Montenegro as nothing more than irresponsible banditry— 
very Balkan, picturesque, perhaps, even romantic, but wholly to be 
condemned in so far as it distracted the Germans in the performance of 
their civilising mission and compelled them to undertake reprisals that 
had to be severe, for to execute less than a few hundred peasants and to 
incinerate a whole township for a few Germans killed seemed to make no 
impression at all on the thick-headed and obstinate Serbs (as they were 
termed by the enlightened Croats). 

A book has been published in Germany during the present year. It is 
an invaluable source of knowledge about the events that followed March 
27th, 1941. It is entitled So ended Jugoslavia.5 It is written with great 
knowledge and insight. But the author, despite his exceptional insight, 
is at a loss to explain why the revolution happened, so that he must 
attribute that seeming miracle to the working of Jews, Freemasons, and 
the Western Democracies. The leaders, so he tells us, were but a ‘ small 
group of politicians and soldiers without any conscience’ (p. 5), they 
were nothing more than ‘a few irresponsibles,’ and they ‘ destroyed a 
state and a nation ’ (p. 254). 

Despite the ever-growing support which Mihailovitch gathered amongst 
the Yugoslav people—not only the Serbs, for it became clear that many 
Slovenes and even Croat peasants were with Mihailovitch and saw in him 
a new hope—despite the ebbing of the social conflict, despite many local 
successes (alternating with reverses) against the common foe, his situation 
grew more and more desperate as he came to be recognised not as a mere 
bandit, but as a serious opponent, and one who, if he could not be brought 
to terms, would have to be subdued by heavy regular fighting at a time 
when every division was needed in Russia and Northern Africa. But he 
was—more rapidly than his enemies realised—running out of ammuni- 
tion. 

The Germans tried to negotiate with Mihailovitch, but in vain. The 
Italians were a little more successful—no doubt to their own regret later 
on. It is not in their interest that the Balkans should come under 
German domination. Even if Italy lost her African Empire, she can still 
hope to remain a Great Power if she retain her command of the Adriatic. 
To do so, she must hold the Istrian ports of Trieste and Pola in the north 
and Albania in the south. That is why Istria, with its Slovene majority, 
must be incorporated in Yugoslavia after the War. Italy is determined, 
also, to hold the Dalmatian coast, to complete her command of the 
Adriatic, and to prevent Yugoslavia or any Power that achieves an 
ascendency in the Balkans from challenging that command. It has 
always been Italian policy to set Balkan nation against Balkan nation 
and faction against faction. Although an Italian, the Duke of Spoleto 
was King of Croatia ; he was but nominally so. There was—and still is— 
a German-Croatian, rather than Italian-Croatian, alliance. The. Italians 

5 So endete Jugoslawien, by Danilo Gergovitch, publ. Wilhelm Goldmann ,Leipzig, 1943. 
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did not like the Partisan movement because, in effect, it promoted the 
interests of Germany—and might, in the event of a German defeat, pre- 
pare the way for a Russian domination of the Balkans. The Germans did 
not fear the social revolution in Serbia, but rather welcomed it as destruc- 
tive to what was left of Yugoslav national resistance. That is why they 
took care that German arms and ammunition should reach the Partisans. 
To Russia the social revolution was also welcome as prejudicial to the 
national revolution which, if it were to triumph, would prevent Russia 
from dominating the Balkans. The Italians wanted—and still want—to 
remain in the Balkans. We may expect them to defend their Balkan 
gains more obstinately than they are defending Sicily, for Sicily they may 
recover, when the war is over, whereas if they are expelled from the 
Balkans and from Istria they will not return. Nor were the Italians 
anxious to serve in Russia. Arduous as Balkan campaigning might be, 
the casualties were not heavy, for the enemy had neither tanks nor 
bombers. And that perfumed, sun-drenched paradise, the Dalmatian 
coast, was far preferable to the grim and wintry plains of Russia. That 
is why, for a time, the Italians in their communiqués exaggerated the 
severity of this campaign, thereby helping to justify the presence of more 
Italian divisions than were, at first, needed in the Balkans, though they 
were to be needed later on. 

It was in the interest of the Italians that Mihailovitch should be weak, 
but not too weak. A kind of semi-armistice between them and the 
Chetniks was informally established. In this way, Mihailovitch was able, 
for a time, to secure his rear—and economise ammunition by limiting its 
use to the war with the Germans and the Croats. Even so, he was in 
danger of using more than he could afford. To replenish his stock of arms 
as well as ammunition, he used the gold which had been saved from the 
Germans in Belgrade and had been carried into the mountains. Gold is 
the more precious where there are several paper currencies, all of them 
unstable, and when the future is uncertain in every respect. Albanians 
served as intermediaries. They purchased arms and ammunition off the 
Italians and sold them to Mihailovitch against gold, making a big profit. 
Mihailovitch also made a practice of holding Italian prisoners to ransom. 
For a time, the Chetniks on the Italian front were engaged in little more § 
than raiding Italian outposts’ or detachments, taking prisoners and 
ransoming them against arms and ammunition (more, of course, being 
demanded for the return of an officer than of a private. Had the Chetniks 
been able to capture an Italian general, they would, no doubt, have 
received a whole arsenal by way of ransom.) 

Neither the Italians nor the Germans can have realised how formidable 
an opponent Mihailovitch was destined to become. By the spring of 
1942, the Chetniks had so far recovered that they were able to undertake | 
offensive operations. Mihailovitch had, by this time; become the 
acknowledged leader not merely of Serbian but of Yugoslav national 
revolution and regeneration. In May, 1942, units of the Italian army, 
navy, and air force, together with units of the German and Croatian armies, 
were compelled to undertake combined operations against Mihailovitch. 
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But without success. During the present year, Mihailovitch has been 
able to improve his position still further. He is all the more dangerous to 
the enemy because, if he were to give the signal, there would be a general 
rising throughout Serbia and Slovenia, and disturbances even in Croatia, 
with repercussions in Bulgaria and Greece, which if coincident with an 
Allied landing might consummate the defeat of Italy and prove disastrous 
to the Germans. 

At the beginning of the present year, the Germans—as well as the 
‘ puppet ’ authorities in Belgrade—were still denouncing Mihailovitch 
and the Chetniks as bandits and desperadoes. The enemy in his com- 
muniqués and in his propaganda habitually suppresses the term Cheinik, 
a term revered throughout the Balkans, and uses either terms of abuse 
or the term Partisans or Communists, so as to create the impression that 
there is no national revolution in Yugoslavia, but only the menace of 
‘ Bolshevism ’ which would threaten not only the Balkans, but .all 
Europe, indeed all mankind, if it were not being stamped out by the 
Germans in pursuance 6f their civilising mission. 

In January, Tasa Dinitch, the Minister of the Interior in the ‘ Puppet ’ 
Government, issued a statement that ‘ only foreign mercenaries or insane 
people can see nationalism and patriotism in the work of Mihailovitch. 
He is exactly the same as those miserable Communists who represent the 
most shameful example of national ignorance.’* The ‘ Puppet’ Prime 
Minister, Neditch, himself signed a proclamation,’ denouncing Mihailo- 
vitch and his men as ‘ a handful of bandits and desperadoes ’ who ‘ often 
jointly with Communists ’ perform ‘ misdeeds . . . unworthy of officers 
and men of honour,’ and as ‘ that handful of wretches, who are not Serbs, 
but servants of accursed Moscow and London.’ The final paragraph in 
this proclamation is addressed ‘to all State-and other authorities’ who 
are ordered ‘ to destroy and persecute this band without mercy and with 
all the means at their disposal.’ 

But by the spring of 1943, the Germans took a more serious view of 
Mihailovitch, all the more so as they themselves were suffering heavy 
reverses in North Africa and were having no success in Russia. So far 
from treating him as a bandit, they recognised him as the real repre- 
sentative of the Yugoslav nation, for, according to the La Syrie et l’Orient, 
they offered him the same terms of peace which the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment had signed two years previously, the same terms which had led to 
the overthrow of that Government and the participation of Yugoslavia 
in the war as an Ally of England. According to La Syrie et V’Orient, 
Mihailovitch replied that ‘the United Nations have, through the mouths 
of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt, given a final reply to all offers of a 
compromise with the Axis.” ® 

® Novo Vreme, Belgrade, January 3rd, 1943. 

7 Ibid. 

8 La Syrie et Orient (Beyrouth, June 19th, 1943) comments: ‘The German offer to 
Mihailovitch shows the strategic importance of the struggle in Yugoslavia as well as the 
value of the war effort made by the Yugoslav patriots. The fact that the Germans have, 
after two years of occupation, of reprisals, and of massacres, proposed to Yugoslavia, for 
the second time, the pact of two years ago, is in itself highly significant, all the more so 
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In Yugoslavia, as in other countries occupied by the enemy, a secret 
administration has been created. On April 2nd, Mihailovitch announced 
that a National Committee of ‘ the most prominent men in the country’ 
had been working on a programme of national reform. He appealed for 
national unity and promised democratic government after the war. The 
moment the German control weakens, Neditch’s ‘ Puppet ’ Government 
will be swept out of existence, at least in Serbia, by a national insur- 
rection with Mihailovitch as its leader. In Croatia the situation is much 
obscurer. As the Cheiniks are, for the reason we have indicated, never 
called Chetniks by the enemy, but bandits, partisans, or guerrillas, it is 
difficult to gather from his communiqués whether Partisans or Chetniks 
are méant, except when they refer to Serbia and Montenegro where there 
are no Partisans left. There was serious unrest in Croatia and Slavonia 
(not to be confused with Slovenia) during the early spring. According to 
Hungarian reports published in the Swedish Press,® about 10,000 men are 
in rebellion and fourteen districts have been cleared of the ‘ Croat quisling 
authorities’ by Partisans. In Croatia, the German settlers created a 
Home Guard for defence against ‘guerrillas ’—whether Chetniks or 
Partisans is not clear. It would seem that, in some regions, Chetniks and 
Partisans are collaborating. 

In May, German, Italian, Bulgarian, and Croat forces began a series 
of operations with the purpose of encircling and destroying Mihailovitch 
and his men, but were heavily defeated.° 


VI 

Yugoslavia is an Allied Power, and the Yugoslav Government in 
London is an Allied Government.14 But between the Allies and Croatia, 
there is a state of war. Croatia is not just a region which, like so many 
others, has been occupied by the enemy and has had to accept ‘ puppet ’ 
tule. She had, in fact, though not in form, seceded from Yugoslavia long 
before the war. Croatia was still part of Yugoslavia de jure, but de facto 
she was under the terrorist rule of Matchek’s local administration. 
Croatia went over to the enemy not after he arrived, but in anticipation 
of his arrival. In fact, if not in form, she went to war as his Ally and 
against Yugoslavia—and, therefore, against England—from the moment 
Yugoslavia was attacked, and after she had done all in her power to 
promote an alliance between Yugoslavia and the Axis. She struck so 
effectively out at the decisive moment, that she brought about the almost 
instantaneous dissolution of the Yugoslav army, thus admitting the 
Germans not only to Yugoslavia, but also to Greece. 
because the Germans care little about the opinion of their ally, Italy, their Hungarian and 
Bulgarian satellites, and Pavelitch’s independent Croatian State.’ 


* The Times, June 5th, 1943. 

1° The Times, July 8th, 1943. The Times also state that the enemy launched a peace 
offensive, details of which are still obscure, and that ‘ it was evidently designed to com- 
promise General Mihailovitch in the eyes of the Allies,’ and that he ‘ turned down these 
overtures.’ The ‘ overtures’ referred to in The Times may be the same as those that were 
revealed in the previous month by La Syrie et TOrient. 

1 Tt was defined as ‘ the properly constituted Government of the whole of Yugoslavia ’ 
by Mr. Eden in the House of Commons on April 23, 1942. 
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To-day Croatia is a member of the Axis and, to win the war, the 
Allies must defeat her in the field, as they must defeat the Italians and 
the Germans in the field. 

It is true that amongst the Croat peasantry there is.a widespread 
sentiment in favour of Yugoslavia. Nor is there a future for Croatia 
except as member of a Federal Yugoslavia. Permanent secession of 
Croatia would but establish a new and weak state which, being situated 
on the frontiers of Germany and of Italy, would, sooner or later, come 
under the domination of those two powers and so enable them to recover 
their command of the Adriatic and their ascendency in the Balkans. The 
restoration of Yugoslavia is, therefore, a war-aim which the Allied Powers 
must pursue as a practical necessity as well as a matter of honour. 

Mihailovitch is recognised as an Allied Commander by the British 
War Office, he is serving under King Peter of Yugoslavia, and is himself 
a member of the Yugoslav Government. It is true that Mihailovitch 
has not always been a model of compliancy. He is fighting one of the 
. most terrible battles of the war, a battle that has been going on for more 
than two years amid unimaginable conditions of hardship. This battle 
is one of the greatest epics in the whole history of warfare. That the 
delays and difficulties created by political bias against him, by incompre- 
hension of what is happening in the Balkans, and by bureaucratic pettiness 
in London, should, at times, have exasperated him to the last degree, and 
that in his utterances he has not always referred to his Allies in the most 
flattering terms, seems to us natural. It is the privilege of a great 
commander to have a temper—indeed, a temper is often an inseparable 
part of his greatness. 

It is certainly no reason for not giving him all the support, moral and 
material, that can be given. We are not competent to judge what 
material support Mihailovitch could receive from outside—the remoteness 
and inaccessibility of the region in which he is operating impose a severe 
limitation, although, if the Allies gain access to the Adriatic, it should be 
possible to send him both supplies and reinforcements. 

But of moral support he does not get enough. It will be said that 
moral support is of small moment in any case and may, if it is not followed 
by material support, become a mockery. That may be so, sometimes, 
but not in the situation we are surveying. We do not doubt that Mihailo- 
vitch is himself above the craving for flattery, but to his men and through- 
out Yugoslavia—indeed, throughout the Balkans—recognition of great 
achievement means much when it comes from England, much more than 
could be imagined by those who are unfamiliar with the mentality of the 
Balkan nations. To them, England is, through memory of the past and 
in. hope of the future, the friend and liberator. She, alone of the Great 
European Powers, does not wish to dominate or to divide, she alone has 
concern for the independence and the unity of the Balkan nations. From 
none other of the European Great Powers do the Balkan nations, and 
Yugoslavia above all, fear nothing and hope everything. And there is in 


12 He is Minister of War in that Government, though serving in the field. Acting 
Minister of War on his behalf in London is General Zhivkovitch. 
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these beliefs no romancing. The Balkan nations are highly political— 
even an illiterate peasant will often show a surprising degree of political 
realism and will know more about Gladstone than =, of Gladstone’s 
fellow-countrymen. 

It is true that England supports Mihailovitch. But it cannot seem so 
to those who, at the risk of their lives, listen in to the B.B.C. There are 
few receiving sets, but what is heard by one is imparted to thousands, in 
writing or by word of mouth, with astonishing speed and precision. 
What are those, who live in the darkness of the German New Order as 
though in a vast prison, and to whom the sound of every voice from 
England is food and drink and light, to imagine when they observe with 
an anxiety deepening to anguish, that the name of Mihailovitch is men- 
tioned as seldom as can be, and that the word ‘ Chetnik,’ a glorious name 
throughout the Balkans, is never mentioned at all. Guerrillas and Patriots 
occur in the news bulletins and talks, sometimes Partisans, but Chetniks 
never. What are those Yugoslavs here in London, who played a decisive 


part in overthrowing the Prince Regent Paul, in organising the revolution - 


and in bringing their country into the war on England’s side, to think when 
they find that Mihailovitch is commonly referred to as ‘ Fascist,’ and 
when the Government of which they are members is referred to as ‘ con- 
sisting mainly of the court and military clique of the pre-war period,’ 1% 
with the implication that they, too, are Fascists ?™* Perhaps it does not 
matter what they think. But what are they to tell their fellow-country- 
men, Mihailoyvitch included, who hang on every word from England, to 
whom every quotation from the English Press comes as an event, when 
such statements are not confined to one journal, but are the stuff of what 
is in effect, even if not in purpose, a Press-campaign, and when there is 
rarely an opinion to be found that corresponds either with the realities or 
—what is most incomprehensible of all—with the interest of England and 
of her Allies.% 

The legend that Mihailovitch is a ‘Fascist’ is constantly being 
replenished by references to the fact that there was, as we have shown, 
a barter and a kind of semi-armistice between him and the Italians so as 
to obtain ammunition and to secure his rear. The military situation in 
Russia has, at times, been very critical and may be so again. Any 
dispersion of Russia’s armed strength might be fatal. It is, therefore, 

13 New Statesman and Nation, February 6th, 1943. . 

14 * We have already seen the effects of choosing Fascists as our Allies in North Africa,’ 
ibid. 
‘ The General has gone over to the{Axis’ (Sunday Pictorial, May 9th, 1943). ‘ His [Mihailo- 
vitch’s] purpose appears to be to prepare for a dictatorial régime under his direction after 
the war. Does the British Foreign Office see eye to eye with the British War Office which 
recognised Mihailovitch ? ’ (News-Chronicle, May 28th, 1943). On June 16th, 1943, the 
Union of Democratic Control called a meeting at Livingstone Hall, London. Lord Marley 
was in the chair. A number of self-styled Partisans, men of dubious antecedents, who 
had come to this country at the expense of the Yugoslav Government, used the occasion 
to denounce and discredit that Government and, in particular, Mihailovitch. One of 
them had the effrontery to assert that Mihailovitch had received money from the Germans. 
It was evident that the purpose of the meeting was to throw discredit on an Allied Govern- 
ment and on an Allied commander in the field. 





18 * General Mihailovitch, notorious pro-Axis intriguer’ (Daily Worker, May 4th, 1943). 
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sound policy on the part of Stalin to refrain from any action that might. 
compel the Red Army to fight in the Far East. Is Stalin ‘a Fascist” 
because, to secure his rear, he maintains diplomatic and commercial 
relations with Japan ? 

In the Balkans, as in Ireland, history is part of the living present. 
When an existing situation is discussed, events that happened generations 
ago are treated with a familiarity as though they had happened yesterday. 
To-day the memory of Gladstone is greener in the Balkans than in his 
own country, for it is associated with the struggle against the Turks: He 
is, to the Serbs, a symbol of national liberation, past and future. What 
are they to think when they are ‘advised’ by the Foreign Office to 
refrain from issuing a reprint of an article which Gladstone wrote in 1877 
on the subject of Montenegro ? Why was this advice given? We can 
only surmise that as such an article would be a solace to Serbian national 
pride, it was considered inadvisable to issue it in case the susceptibilities 
of the Croats—or perhaps of the Partisans—might be offended. And 
when a film, showing the exploits of Mihailovitch and the Chetniks in the 
mountains, is made in England under the direction of a gifted Serb, 
permission to show it is withheld until the figure of Mihailovitch is made 
to appear as little as possible, and the word ‘ Chetniks’ is eliminsted 
altogether. 

The Yugoslav Government passes from one crisis to another. There 
are two Croat members, the Vice-Premier and the ‘Minister of Finance. 
The Government has agreed on proposals for establishing a federal 

“democracy, with home rule for Serbs, Croats and Slovenes after the war. 
But meanwhile Croatia has annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina and -has 
eliminated the Serb population of about 2,000,000. Which Croatia is to 
have Home Rule? Croatia as she was in the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes ? Or the greater Croatia, established in connivance 
with the Germans and Italians ? It is suggested in The Times—and it is 
indeed the case—that majorities are to decide. This, at least, is the Croat 
thesis. The Croats, themselves a small minority, would, with the help 
of the always pliant and opportunistic Moslems, have an overwhelming 
majority, if there were to be a ballot, because the Serbs, having been 
massacred, deported, or converted (to become a Roman Catholic in 
Croatia is to be accounted a Croat), no longer exist. 

As resolutions by the Yugoslav Government have to be passed unani- 
mously, the Croat members are able to hold up the proceedings and 
perpetuate the state of crisis until they get what they want, namely, the 
recognition, by the Yugoslav Government—and, therefore, by the British 
Government—of ‘ Greater Croatia,’ so that when peace has come, Croatia 
will find herself in permanent possession of the conquests she has made, 
with German and Italian connivance and by the massacre and deporta- 
tion of Serbs, even if she is part of Federal Yugoslavia. 

The error, in our opinion, of the Foreign Office, and of the B.B.C., is 
to regard the Serbs and Croats as though they were on the same plane. 
They are not—the former are Allies, the latter enemies. The Serb 
Ministers represent not only Serbia but Yugoslavia. The Croat Ministers 
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are, in effect, the representatives of Matchek (both are members of his 
party). They are, in effect, working to perpetuate the Croatian conquests 
beyond the time when the Allies will have won the war. 

The B.B.C., broadcasting in the Serbo-Croat tongue, addresses both 
peoples as though there were nothing to choose between them. This may 
seem fair and it may seem objective, but in reality it is not. It misre- 
presents the situation in such a way that the Croats are led to believe that 
England, at least, would have them retain the lands conquered with 
German and Italian aid, whatever the outcome of the War and whatever 
the fate of Pavelitch and the Ustashi. 

The function of the Yugoslav Government in London is to create an 
international political basis for the liberation of Yugoslavia, and to renew 
the Yugoslav idea by projecting into the future the character, the consti- 
tution, and the frontiers of the Yugoslav Federal State. It should be the 
object of British foreign policy to uphold the idea of the Yugoslav national 
. revolution, strengthen the hand of Mihailovitch and the Chetniks, and to 
support the Serb members of the Yugoslav Government as the exponents, 
not of a ‘ Greater Serbia,’ but of Yugoslavia, to deny all support, whether 
direct or indirect, to ‘ Greater Croatia.’ It should be the policy of the 
B.B.C. to make the deeds of Mihailovitch and of the Chetniks to resound 
throughout the world. 

Now that the Mediterranean Base, as Field-Marshal Smuts has called 
it with sure strategic insight, has become the principal base for those 
operations which are to culminate in the final defeat of the enemy, the 
Balkan front is acquiring ever greater importance. In the First World War 
it was.in the Balkans that the collapse of the enemy began. It may be 
so, and can be made so, in the Second World War. The National Revolu- 
tion is the most formidable opponent the enemy has had to encounter in 
the Balkans. It will be possible, when the time comes, for that Revolu- 
tion, under the leadership of Mihailovitch, to pass from the defensive to 
the offensive as the vanguard of the Allied Armies of liberation—the 
liberation not only of the Serbs and Slovenes from despotic alien rule, but 
also of the Croats from the foul, indigenous despotism established by 
Pavelitch. 

The Revolution not only saved the soul of Yugoslavia, in Mr. 
Churchill’s words. It delayed the German attack on Russia. It impeded, 
for a time, the German invasion of Greece and, considering how nearly 
‘ the Germans came to capturing Alexandria, it may well have saved 
Egypt. More than this. The Yugoslav National Revolution of March 
27th, 1941, is the only possible nucleus for Balkan regeneration. Only 
around that nucleus can the Balkan peoples, who are held down by the 
enemy and his instruments, rally for the final offensive against him. Only 
around that nucleus can there he an organic Balkan order. Without 
an organic Balkan order, based on the independence and the unity of 
the Balkan peoples, there can be no stability in Europe and no security 
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1943 POPULAR SOLUTIONS 


As long as there are so many Germans holding the middle of Europe they 
will always be a threat to Europe, and if they could conquer Europe they 
would no doubt conquer the world. To this ‘ problem ’ there are several 
popular ‘ solutions’: (a) Let us break up Germany ; (6) Let us unite all 
Europe, or even all the world, into one society which would be so large 
that Germany and the German threat must dwindle ; (c) Let us re-educate 
Germany ; (d) Let us punish all the wicked Germans ; (e) Let us make 
the Germans so comfortable that it will not occur to them to be naughty. 
The last has recently gone back in the betting, but it has never quite 
dropped out, and no layer knowing his business would ignore it. 

I believe that all these ‘ solutions ’ are wrong, nor have I a neat alter- 
native. Half our troubles nowadays come from labelling great human 
affairs ‘problems,’ and then assuming that every ‘problem’ has a 
‘solution,’ as it would in a puzzle-book or a primer of mathematics. 
There is no way of taking the sting out of Germany and being done with 
it, but there are ways of ensuring that it shall not stab England or the 
British Empire ; and that is the business, the chief business, of the British 
Government, in which each one of us is an infinitesimal factor. We might, 
and probably should, turn all Germans out of East Prussia and out of 
Bohemia and Alsace; perhaps Schleswig and Holstein ; the Germans have 
demonstrated that such shifting of population is not rendered impractic- 
able by the amount of human unhappiness it causes : we should not do 
anything for the sake of hurting, but from anything reasonably calculated 
to serve the main purpose we need not be deterred by unwillingness to 
hurt. We should certainly wish to help Austria to an-existence indepen- 
dent of Germany. 

Schleswig, East Prussia, Austria, Bohemia, Alsace, all this is on the 
fringes ; inside Germany, any attempt by foreigners to disintegrate would 
probably re-inforce rather than weaken unity ; so solution (a) will not do. 

Nor (6) either. The world is not a unit, or sufficiently agreed about 
fundamentals to be unifiable. Nor, even, is Europe. It may be good 
policy to pretend that Europe is a little nearer unity than it really is, in 
order to cajole it a little nearer still; but if we overdo the element of © 
pretending, we shall produce, as we did last time, the opposite of the 
desired effect ; and we might not get a third chance. I believe it fair to say 
that some of those who boost these solutions are essentially Pan-Germans, 
who know in their bones, if not at the top of their heads, that post-war 
Europe organised as a unity, even federal, would be dominated by 
Germany, and who are simple enough to think this does not matter, or even 
would be rather agreeable, because a post-war Germany will be a defeated 
Germany, and therefore an anti-Hitlerite Germany, therefore a good Ger- 
many, and that therefore the European unity imposed by their New Order 
would be all gain and no loss. Almost all this reasoning is nonsense. We 
must be thankful for every slow, painful step towards European unity, 
and have the sense to know that any attempt to rush it would be futile. 

If we try, consciously and directly, to re-educate Germany, we shall 
certainly prepare an uncontrollable explosion of resentment. When we 
have won the war, we shall be much less national-minded than if we had 
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lost it ; but even so, if victory were to be followed by the subjection of 
our educational system to gaggles of foreign teachers uplifting our moral 
and intellectual standards, we should soon become more touchily and 
violently nationalist than any Japanese or Pole. And so will the Germans, 
if we set out to re-educate them : they would be more likely to forgive a 
permanent military occupation. 

Another sort of re-education, dear to some severely superior hearts, is 
punishment. Let us arraign all the war criminals and inflict suitable 
penalties, and then their sons and nephews and grandsons will have the 
sense not to try it on again, and by the time we get to the third generation 
the world will have been reformed. 

There are a lot of objections to this simple plan. In spite of the 
current cant which takes every innovation for improvement, one objec- 
tion is the simple fact that it has never been done before. This means 
that very likely it cannot be done, and that quite certainly if it were 
done it would be felt to be unjust, outside the rules of the game ; that is 
all the more serious because of the English tendency to rally in sentiment 
to the beaten side. 

There will be pro-Germans in England very soon after Germany is 
beaten. There may well be too many to be manageable, if pity for 
individual Germans under indictment hastens a revulsion of feeling and 
starts a chattering and twittering about atrocities happening on both 
sides, and about Germans being better musicians than Frenchmen, and 
better chemists than Russians and less papistical than Belgians, and all 
that. We are fighting Germany ; when we have defeated her we shall 
have every right to weaken her in order to put off as long as possible, and 
if possible for ever, the necessity to fight her again ; it cannot be right 
to anticipate any pleasure from punishing Germans, and actually, those 
ill-balanced sentimentalists who at present bemuse themselves with such 
prospective indulgence would be the first to let their hearts bleed all down 
their sleeves for the German criminals, the moment the criminals began 


to be treated as such. If we want our countrymen to let us be hard enough - 


on Germany to keep Europe safe, we had better not impose punishment 
on selected Germans, but just let them get it out of the de-militarisation 
of their State. That punishment we cannot make too permanent, and 
we need not doubt its being heavy enough. 

Solution (e), making the Germans too comfortable to be naughty, is 
too much out of fashion to need lengthy refutation just now ; but it was 
so much the accustomed pap of those who now are busy cashing up the 
glory of being Anti-Fascist, and they are so apt to fall mumbling again 
the old flapdoodle as soon as Germany kicks down the drain a losing 
leader, that even solution (e) deserves a paragraph. 

If security and economic development could make Germany harmless, 
she had all she needed of them before 1939 and even before 1914. She 
was never really frightened of aggression from Russia, still less from 
France. The commercial treatment she received in a world market 
created by the British Empire and the Royal Navy was of a generosity 
unprecedented in history ; so was the financial treatment she received, 
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whatever the reason, from the City and from Wall Street. Germans felt 
sure of superiority to English slackness, French triviality, and Russian 


‘incompetence. The German cannot be choked with butter: the more 


butter comes within his reach, the more guns. When we have power, we 
shall have no right to use it for the fun of making Germans poor : there 
would be no sense in using it to appease them by enrichment. 

We must make the German State as weak as we can. The German 
State has taught us that industrial resources and aggressive capacity are 
almost as interchangeable as heat and power. Germany must not be 
allowed to have an army or a navy or an air force, nor the industries most 
contributory to such organs. If the prohibition deprives her of some 
sources of wealth and comfort, that will just not be too bad. To impose 
and maintain the prohibition, we are strong enough, and we are not 
likely to become stronger by wrapping ourselves in a Covenant so stretched 
and patched that not a seam of it is sound, or looks sound. 

We are strong enough. Not that forty million Britons can for ever 
garrison Europe while keeping open all the seas of the world. But we 
can do a good deal; we have shown how much we can do without all 
sorts of aids which were once ‘ vital’ and ‘indispensable.’ We have 
shown that we are still as inventive as any people in the world, as endur- 
ing, and as tolerant and generous : in the combination of these qualities, 
unapproached by any other people. We need not let energy evaporate 
in complaisance, nor ensure disappointment by expecting gratitude. But 
the plain truth is that no state in the world dare count on permanent 
independence without allies, and that no state in the world dare pretend 
to think that it can find any -better ally than us. 

It is only if we forget who we are, if Great Britain begins to look 
afraid of being great and the Empire of having authority, that our friend- 
ship will cease to be courted and our co-operation cease to seem indis- 
pensable. There is no reason in the world, so long as we have a policy, 
and so long as it is plain and simple, why we should not continue to have 
in the Empire primacy among equals, equal partnership with the US., 
and the willingly accepted leadership of Europe: all three, though 
perhaps no one is within our reach unless we have the other two. 
So long as we have a policy, there is no reason why we should not 
have a decisive share in the control of all communications by air and 
sea, to the profit of every man living for peace and to the exclusion of 
every state tending towards war. All this the British Empire can do 
without exploiting or domineering anywhere ; and if the British Empire 
ean do this, so long can Germany be precluded from aggression. But 
none of all this can the British Empire do unless the British people is 
permitted to know what it is at, unless the British Government somehow 

enables the British people to become by the end of this war well enough 
informed about foreign affairs to have some guess at distinguishing fact 
from opinion and argument from ballyhoo. Without that, we shall have 
won the war indeed, and to have lost it would have been the greatest of 
all earthly ills, but we shall have won it only to face another, after an 
interval perhaps even shorter than the interval we gained last time. 


KENNETH PICKTHORN. 
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FROMENTIN, speaking of Millet, remarks ‘ he is a profound thinker beside Paul 
Potter and Cuyp; he is an attractive dreamer, compared to Terburg and 
Metzu ; he has something incontestably noble, when we think of the trivialities 
of Steen, of Ostade, and of Brouwer ; as a man he can put them all to the blush, 
but as a painter does he equal them?’ Fromentin’s answer is only implied, 
but we know that it went against Millet, though he was writing at a time when 
that Frenchman’s work stood far higher in esteem than it does to-day. ‘Style 
is the man ’—but not everyone can be judged, as a man, by his style. 

The little Dutch Masters are not much studied by Art students now. Their 
artifice,is too subtle, too meticulously accomplished, to make emulation seem 
possible, nor does it seem desirable, when their work is often mistaken for a 
sort of coloured photography, in eyes coarsened by the obvious conventions 
of poster painting and of the Post-Impressionists. 

Millet was a serious person. There was a time, when he was just married 
and happy, but in need of money, when he started painting nudes. These sold, 
but finding he was gaining a reputation for such subjects, he gave them up and 
returned to painting a more austere view of life. It is not for me to say if that 
austerity was more profound. That was for Millet to decide. The subject of a 
painting is not without importance, but it is far more important to the artist 
than to the spectator. We, as spectators, take the subjects, the dreams and 
the thoughts for granted ; they are common ground, where we meet the artist. 
What we bother about is the question—how does he paint? For it is only in 
his art that he can give these feelings and ideas a new and lasting aspect. 

Unlike Millet, William Etty took the painting of the nude seriously ; though 
his ideas may be more superficial. No doubt a good deal of fun—on the side— 
can be derived from his high-flown sentiments about ‘God’s most glorious 
work—Woman,” but doing so dees not explain away his achievement. Etty 
was a good-natured, middle-class Victorian, who spoke as if he idealised 
women ; he was prudish, pock-marked, diffident and unsuccessful as a lover, 
but consoled himself by painting what he could not possess in life. 

It has been said that he had the bad taste to paint naked women as if they 
were still-life ; like the Dutch painters of luscious fruits, he is greedy. His 
gawdy colouring, his limpid flesh tints and his rotund modelling, are the 
painted appetite of healthy, sensual man. But his taste as an artist is not 
always bad—it is merely simple. His errors were of a different kind. When he 
becomes thoughtful he is apt to betray himself and descend into bathos. One 
has to hurry past some of his pictures of poor, silly girls demi-nude and weeping 
under the moon. Their troubles are no possible concern of yours or of mine. 

His mentality can be gathered from his notebooks—‘ the artist, of all men, 
should be intellectual, spiritual and virtuous "—‘ above all try to bridle the 
sexual passions ’"—‘ Avoid above everything the loose habits and vicious 
manners of the Italians "—‘ don’t drink too much tea,’ it is not too perverse to 
say that this last admonition was not the least important for a man of his timid 
temperature. His obsession for moral edification was only equalled by his 
passion for the Academy Life Class, for he was a student who never grew up 
and attended the Academy Schools all his life. Such a man could not have 


2 1787-1849. Also member of the Venetian Academy. 
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written Delacroix’s Journals. If Etty was shocked in Italy, what would he 


have thought of Algeria—which the aristocratic Delacroix loved? Because 
something of the ancient world had over-slept there and forgot to die. 

This comparison with contemporaries indicates Etty’s limitations. One 
feels Delacroix knew all about the passions. He was fascinated by brutality, 
by strength and mysterious fantasy, and his imagination flares up in a sublime 
conflict of passion and reason, but he lived soberly and loved Voltaire for his 


’ lucidity, brilliance and simplicity. He was not misled by sentiment, of which 


he accuses Bonnington and would have suspected Etty. He was not deceived 
by reason and abstraction—‘ reason, justice, equality, rights ’"—such ideas had 
supplanted belief—‘ an association of brigands is just as well organised by 
these words—they have nothing in common with kindness, tenderness, charity, 
or devotion.’ Delacroix has been called ‘ the drunken savage ’ of painting, but 
his ideal was to work with ‘ a lucid fury of the mind.’ To maintain the i imagina- 

tive state unbroken, he seldom touched food until evening: in the morning, 

instead of coffee, tasting ‘a little Rubens.’* Such reflections are outside the 
range of Etty. As far as culture was concerned, the two artists were not only 
on different sides of the Channel but on different sides of the barricade. Yet 
Etty lived in a corner of the same arena—a rather safe corner, where he ven- 
tured to get a little excited by tea drinking, and quite intoxicated with painting 
in the Academy Life Class. It is significant that the Victorian Anglican clergy 
sometimes purchased. his pictures. Delacroix’s ecstasy is on the verge of pain, 
Etty’s on the verge of sweetness. But when all this is said the truth remains 
that, within his range, Etty could be a good painter, and how many people 
will truthfully coniess that they really understood Delacroix from his pictures 
alone, before they read his Journals ? Unwittingly he was one of the first to 
start that flood of journalism which has had such a disastrous effect on the 
craft of painting and on public taste. 

In his book Nineteenth Century Art, D. 8. MacColl gives Etty a chapter, but 
while acknowledging his technicai importance cuts short an account of it for 
lack of space. Etty was one of the last to practise the methods of the old 
masters with much success. It was the pre-Raphaelites, the reaction against 
the careless use of glazes and unsafe vehicles, like bitumen, and the trend of 
painting towards illustration and imitation of nature, which put Etty’s methods 
out of fashion. Previously, in France, the tradition had been broken by the 
Revolution. It is odd to find Gilcarist praising Etty for his sunlight after we 
have seen the Impressionists. Etty could paint light, but he did not do so by 
omitting the darks. 

W. D. McKay, R.S.A., in a paper * read in Edinburgh in 1889, has many 
interesting and detailed observations to make on the change in French painting 
in the exhibitions of the latter half of the nineteenth century. Quoting Fromen- 
tin he says, alluding to the Dutch Masters—‘ In the most reserved and in the 
most communicative of these Painters, you can always trace one part sentiment, 
which is their own and is their secret, and another part of method and education 
received, which is common to them and is a secret of the School.’ It is this 
school practice which McKay mentions by the way in The Art of William Eity.* 


2 Nineteenth Century Art, by D. 8. MacColl. 

3 Transactions of the National Association for the Advancement of Art. (Edinburgh, 
1889.) 
_ * Ina broader sense than is suggested by the word ‘secret’ this school practice was the 
common basis of appreciation and criticism for the public, and a foil for the artist’s origin- 
ality. In Italy or France it might be termed academic, for the academies tried to take over 
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In the French Exhibitions and Academies in the ’eighties it had entirely dis- 
appeared and it became rare in England after Etty’s death. 

In Paris, in the ’eighties, McKay found only a search for values, truth of 
aspect, and a contempt for tradition. He speaks chiefly of the salon and of 
Julien’s atelier. ‘ Carelessness in use of materials was very apparent. Here we 
had not a vestige left of the transparency and semi-transparency characterising 
the traditional method. The limpid pigment and fine surfaces of the old Painters . 
were nowhere to be seen but everywhere a thick impasto, clotted and loaded 
alike in shadow and light.’ 

Evidently McKay did not appreciate the great Impressionists, though 
what he saw in France was probably mostly academic illustration. To-day the 
best modern painting is still founded on impressionism, but no longer tied to 
the matching of natural values. For their purposes, painting before the model 
and out of doors, only the simplest technical equipment was practical. They 
reduced the art of painting to a limited range—to the rendering of the impact 
of appearances on the eye. They were the most unpretentious artists. When 
we understand their aims we see the logic of their means, and while the advanced 
schools are now in reaction against the Impressionists, the general public has 
just accepted their way of looking at a picture. The old lady mentioned by 
Haydon, long before the French Impressionists were thought of, who expressed 
great delight when looking at the Duke of Wellington’s Velasquez, but on 
going close to the canvas said, in disgust, ‘ Why, it is painted for the distance, 
I see,’ would now be considered naive in any provincial gallery, but there is this 
difference ; if one looked closely at a good picture before 1830, ‘ the pencilling’ 
might be rough, but the surface had quality. There is, of course, less regard 
for surface in Tintoretto and Velasquez than in Titian or Reynolds, but their 
texture is not dirty, gritty, opaque or soapy with over-working as one so often 
finds in more modern work. 

Painting depends partly on the treatment of surface texture, because 
everything in the convention of the art is reduced to the flat picture plane.*® 
What we see in nature in the round we see painted on a flat surface and some- 
thing has to be done about it. In drawing we instinctively resort to the aid of 
an artificial line, for there must be some compensating artifice for the flat 
surface unless picture-making is to be nothing more than a flat imitation of 
nature. 

I have said that the picture is flat, actually it is telescoped to a wafer-like 
solidity. An entirely smooth picture would have no contrasts of texture. We 
really look into a Venetian picture just as we look into a very clear tinted 
shallow brook where the water is almost still. A pebble in the brook may be 
only half an inch below the water ; in the picture a solid touch is a thousandth 
of an inch below the varnish. A bit of solid blue, for example, in a warm glaze 
—that bit of blue in the picture may represent a range of hills thirty miles 
distant in an evening haze. The skin, in Venetian figure painting, and the same 
is true of Rubens, is semi-transparent. The shadows in the under-painting 
speak through it with veiled subtlety just as the red blood strikes through the 


the secrets of the Guilds and establish a normal technique or painterly language for the 


® Limited only in a technical sense. Their vision was most inclusive, including all 
appearance, and Impressionism also indicated what was impressive. See D. S. MacColl, 
Nineteenth Century Art. 

* I am not referring to the imitation of natural textures, such as velvet or stone. 
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skin from the vein in your wrist like a faint violet streak. Thisis what Eastlake 
meant by that ‘ in and in’ look seen in Old Masters’ paintings. 

How was this achieved ? Chiefly by the contrast of transparent and solid 
colours.” The glaze was transparent like stained glass, deriving its colour from 
the light which passed through it to the luminous ground or under-painting, 
which reflected it back to the eye. The light passes in, and if the picture is 
held in a side or top light the luminous beams pass through the paint at a 
raking angle and illuminate it from the white and grey ground behind. At the 
same time the light catches the solid, loaded parts and from them throws back 
a glittering surface light. These lights are the solid touches which project like 
stones above the surface of the brook. A glazed picture, however, should not 
look vitreous, the contrasts of solid and transparent colour being modified by 
infinite gradations of semi-solid scrumble.*® 

Etty was a learned painter or, in our contemporary jargon, a ‘ derivative 
artist.’ It.is a great mistake to deride the derivative artist without discrimina- 
tion, for without this learning all painters are reduced to amateurs, and life is 
too short to make a good painting possible unless one takes advantage of the 
experience of the past. 

Gilchrist, in his Life of Hity, gives several accounts of the artist’s methods, 
some gleaned from Etty’s notebooks and some quoted by eye-witnesses. Among 
early notes, thought to have been written in 1814-15, are ‘he following remarks : 
* Paint with one colour at a time, in flesh, or at most with two—’twill give 
cleanness and clearness of tint, and let each layer of colour be seen through or, 
in other words, by scrumbling, that the tints underneath appear. It will give 
depth and fleshiness of effect, impossible to get by solid’colour.’ “ Keep your 
half tints smooth—Rembrandt’s were as smooth as glass—load only the 
lights.’ The latter is, of course, simply traditional practice which used oil 
paint as a transparent medium. Etty then makes a note of a ‘ discovery ’ and 
this appears to have been more or less his settled method for his sketches at 
the Academy. He divided the process into three nights’ work ; first he drew 
the figure deliberately, on a brown millboard, working slowly with black and 
white chalk and then with pen and ink. After the sitting he took this home 
and fixed the outline with copal or size (in the case of an ink outline it would 
be easiest to fix it with copal). The second night, he dead coloured, using white, 
black and red—the brown board being the ground. This would look cool and 
pearly, for the ground would ‘strike through.’ The third night he varnished 
the dead colour, glazed the shadows, scrumbled the flesh colour and touched 
in the lights into the wet varnish or megilp. The secret was to allow the under- 
painting to strike through, and only cover thinly and loosely in the half tints. 
‘It has hitherto been my practice to paint over, and consequently lose, those 
subtle and beautiful demi-tints and half tones that result from one coat of 
colour, i.¢., Indian red and white, painted over the millboard, and which, once 


7 Other devices were perspective, line, manipulation of edges soft and sharp, alterations 
of form, gradation of tone and colour and alterations of colour, etc. 

® Modern critics sometimes complain of Etty’s shiny surfaces, but this is not very 
observant. Modern solid painting, particularly when executed on an absorbent ground 
and unvarnished, is often as solid and chalky as pastel, but before this technique came into 
vogue all the old oil paintings were shiny and transparent. Etty’s painting is sometimes 
& little thin and his lights jump too abruptly from the darks. This thinness, however, is 
sometimes due to over-cleaning. In many old paintings it should be understood that 
varnish was not merely added as a finishing gloss to protect the picture, but a resinous 
oil was used as a vehicle for the painting. 
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lost, can never be regained.’ This was really discovering what was already 
knowledge, for it was the traditional Venetian practice, as explained by Eastlake 
and Max Doerner. The scrumbling, which gave lustre and rich quality, 
required a tacky medium, and a trick of dragging and driving the colour into 
the glaze which was sometimes tinted with a warm brown. One layer of colour 
floated above another, the opaque lights being dragged and thinned out towards 
the shadow. It was the ihinness of the semi-opaque flesh tints in the half 
tones which gave the pearl. Colours lay in layers, warm on cold and opaque 
over and floating in glaze. Later Etty used megilp, which he made himself 
before working.® 

He reduced Flemish and Venetian painting to a shorthand, suitable for 
rapid work before the model. It was a compromise between the more trans- 
parent method of Rubens and the solid built-up process of the Venetians, who 
used an under-painting. Because it is a shorthand, it is easier to follow than 
the more complicated methods of his great exemplars. ‘ It is difficult to say 
what is the “‘ lay in ” of Titian, for example,’ writes Delacroix. ‘ With him the 
touch is so difficult to see, the hand of the workman escapes us so completely 
that the paths he took to reach his perfection remain a mystery.’ Sometimes, 
when in charge of the Academy Art School, Etty would make a ‘ tableau vivant’ 
and group models together with picturesque accessories ; thus something like 
a Venetian picture was translated back to life on the model’s throne and then 
re-painted by the students, the broad shadows of the artificial gaslight in the 
life room providing the chiaroscuro. This sounds a dubious practice; no 
Venetian picture can be translated into a ‘ tableau vivant ’ and no such picture 
was painted from posed models, nor are natural lights and shades precisely the 
same thing as the artist’s chiaroscuro. The value of the practice should have 
been to show not so much how the Old Masters work resembled nature, as how 
it differed from nature, and the contrast should have served to reveal the 
artifices of painting and precisely where art concealed art, if you like, “ how 
nature imitates art.’ 

Maclise makes it clear that Etty did not merely copy the model. ‘ If there 
was poverty in the line or a fla- icity in the form—his hand seemed to refuse to 
portray it. . . . It was the same with his colour. All local peculiarities of hue 
all discolouration he never gave . . . greenish hues were turned into pearl 
tones ; and cold purples translated into carnations. . . . It was curious to seé 
his glowing study (in the life class) contrasted with the wretched meagre truth 
of the person painting next to him.’ His idealisation was a style derived from 
nature ; not from a formula. 

Yet nature cannot teach the whole craft of painting. Etty got his trans- 
parent luminosity from Rubens and Jordaens and his colour from the Venetians, 
In his large pictures, which were seldom very successful, he is said to have 
worked on a white, absorbent ground. But the ‘ Nymphs and Satyrs’ in the 
Diploma Gallery is a magnificent pastiche in the manner of Jordaens; the 
reclining nude is stolen from Poussin. The basis of early Venetian pictures was 
a white ground,’° and the picture was built up by glazings heightened by white 


® Megilp has a bad reputation and chemists do not like sugar of lead, but most of hi 
sketches are in good condition, they can easily be damaged by over-cleaning. Mixing hi 
own megilp enabled him to use it fluid, before it set. It was the megilp with bitumen that 
was so dangerous. Etty does not mention it as part of his medium, though he sometime 


used it 
a0 "The school of Bassano used a dark bolus ground. In consequence the half tints hav 
darkened. 
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When the white was dry another glaze was applied. ‘The Venetians,’ said 
Haydon, ‘are the model of light and dark (as opposed to the imitation of 
shadow), t.e., the production of the effect: of shadows by real dark colours and 
lights by light ones, though both are in the same light. Indeed, in one mass of 
light, without any shadow at all. This is a magnificent artifice.’ 

The artifice was the art. Out of it arises a translation, a style and a mean- 
ing, and in this one sentence Haydon sums up half the quarrel between our 
modern Academicians, who think painting is illustration and imitation, as 
opposed to the Moderns, who sometimes write and talk as if they thought every 
picture which is not like nature must be art. The artifice or convention, how- 
ever, in the Venetians, is so convincing and persuasive, that we learn to read 
it unconsciously, as a child interprets ‘ line,’ and few people are aware that it 
is there and believe themselves to be looking at an image just like appearances. 
In typical Venetian painting (Tintoretto is an exception) there is little brush 
stroke in the flesh. Modelling speaks through very softly from the under- 
painting, and the effect of rotundity is given by the artificial sharpening and 
sweetening of the edges. The warm reflex lights, which Etty often uses, come 
from Rubens and the palette knife and glitter from Lawrence’s tin shop. 

Holman Hunt gives us a revealing little drawing of Etty in the life class.1* 
He is shown seated without an easel, the board sloping from a support on to 
his knees, as if he were water-colour sketching. His palette is a strip of wood, 
a foot long and two inches broad, attached to the left bottom corner of the 
millboard, so that it lies on it. In his hand he holds a long-haired round brush 
and his action is as if pushing the paint off the palette upwards on to the mill- 
board. The action is worth noting. ‘ After a careful reloading of the brush he 
drove the tool upwards . . . before his half-closed eyes.’ The end of the long 
brush bends back as he touches the painting, as if flicking the paint on to the 
picture. I am not familiar with this technical sleight of hand, but there was 
probably a reason for it, as there was in the eighteenth century practice of 

‘tolling the paint off the brush. By driving the brush upwards and bending 
back the point, the load of paint could be deftly picked off the palette and 
lightly brushed into the glaze. A downwards stroke would have been far more 
likely to have been a heavy-handed smear. No doubt he had many other ways 

- of using his brushes. : 

None of the accounts of Etty’s practice exactly agree and he probably 
varied his technique. Etty painted with brushes, with the palette knife, with 
rags and with his thumb and finger-nails and without glasses, even when his 
sight was failing, but with method. Sometimes he was observed to pause and 
ponder over his work and then resume working rapidly. 

‘He was intoxicated with the delight of painting,’ wrote Holman Hunt, 
who saw him in action. ‘I do not think that, had he been asked suddenly, he 
could have told you his name.’ When looking at his brilliant studies with their 


11 Boschini (1660) abbreviates it as ‘ Machia, Colfizza, Impasta, Unisce e tenze’ flat 
laying in, striking on light, surface, uniting and glazing. Such an elaborate method cannot 
closely copy the visual image and made little attempt to do so. 

12 * Lawrence’s pictures are like the sweepings of a tin shop,’ said Fuzeli. Etty worked 
in Lawrence’s studio. : 

13 Pre-Raphelitiem and the Pre-Raphelite Brotherhood, Vol. I, p. 94. 

_ 14 Tt must be remembered that fellow-artists, who might be expected to be the best 
observers, frequently omit details of current practice, which they take for granted, but 
| hich leave us in ignorance. 
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easy assurance, begun so deliberately and finished with such gusto, we still feel 
that intoxication. 

But it- would be a mistake to overestimate Etty’s work. In spite of his 
diligent copying in Venice one can dismiss any comparison with the great 
Italians, apart from some technical considerations. He was one of those 
artists of whom one is justified in saying, he painted better than he thought. 
He mistook allegory for thought, sentimentality for feeling and fancy for 
imagination. He worked best by instinct, immersed in the technicalities of his 
craft. -His technique, however, was not only instinctive, it was learned, 

His crowded picture, The Triumph of Cleopatra, is remote from the subject, 
and when, with perfectly candid modesty, he leads one into a tinselled palace 
of pleasure, with gilt barges, silver sea, gala bunting and forty nude figures, 
all in God’s own image but solely for man’s enjoyment, I must stay outside. 
It is a gingerbread-maker’s idea of rococo. He is incapable of the grand 
gesture and lacks the gay, soaring vitality of Tiepelo. Having subtracted so 
much, some excellent studies remain. Etty offers a gawdy box of sweets, 
- clotted with vulgarity, but there are some delicious plain ones. ‘ 

A comparison with his French contemporaries is near enough to be more 
instructive. At the great French Exhibition at Burlington House there was a 
little picture by Chassériau 15 entitled ‘ Esther ’’ which I feel has the dignity 
and assurance which Etty lacks. The queen is shown, naked to the waist, her 
arms lifted to her hair as she busies herself with her toilet attended by two 
Ethiopians. The pattern of the composition is broad, the colour and texture 
exquisite. It combines the richness of the East with Greek restraint. The busy 
life of the scene has been gathered into a perfect mould. And at this painted 
rose of Sharon one can stare and stare again as one stares at royalty. In 
comparison the physical aspect of some of Etty’s figures seems extravagant, 
and the spectator is not quite at ease when caught looking. There will always 
bea danger that Etty’s work will be liked and disliked for the ae 
perhaps it is only fit for artists. 

Ten years ago his pictures were of little value. They shocked the stock 
brokers, or rather the stockbrokers’ wives, and the intelligentsia for different 
reasons. The wives believed in the purity of morals, as they said, and the 
intellectuals in the purity of art, and in those days it was often possible to pick 
up a study fora pound. It was rumoured that Sickert had an Etty hung in his 
studio but turned to the wall. Then the picture trade started a small boom, 
and his work is now worth as much in pounds as it was once valued in shillings, 
but almost any painting of the nude figure about the right date seems to be 
attributed to Etty, and it remains to detach him from his imitators. This is 
not easy. Etty confessed that it took him fifteen years to learn to paint, but 
something was produced and perhaps sold in that long period of study. No 
doubt his fellow-students copied and imitated him. Many studies were finished 
and spoilt after his death, and his draperies were arranged with more modesty 
but less taste and his glazes rubbed off by cleaners. It seems hardly possible 
that some of the clumsy figures with hard, insensitive edges, which we see 
offered as paintings by Etty, can really be genuine. 


R. W. Aston. 


158 Theodore Chassériau, 1819-56.. Reproduced in Nineteenth Century Art, by D. 8 
MacColl. 





JOSEPH NEEDHAM: AND THE ‘ REGNUM DEI’ 


‘ Je trouve plus de gloire & monter qu’a descendre, et . . . j’aimerais mieux 
étre un singe perfectionné qu’un Adam dégénéré. . . . Je me réjouirais en 
songeant que mes descendants, poursuivant indéfiniment |’couvre splendide du 
progrés, pourraient . . . réaliser enfin cette promesse du serpent de la Genése : 
Eritis sicut dit!’ (Paul Broca, Sur le Transformisme, p. 2.) - 


BELIEF in evolution, as Professor D. M. 8. Watson showed,? is logically 
dependent on refusal to admit the possibility of special creation. This 
may be termed the a priori approach to the subject. But, as Professor 
Broca* indicated, in the passage quoted above, evolution suggests 
progress ‘; and the idea of progress is so attractive that some authorities 
attribute belief in evolution to it, a posteriori. Thus Professors J. A. 
Thomson and P. Geddes declare that : 


‘modern evolution doctrines really originated . . . as a social theory, that of 
progress: and this . . . has both consciously and unconsciously stimulated 
naturalist and physicist to their evolutionary inquiries and doctrines’ 


(Evolution, p. xi).® 


So we see that modern belief in evolution, although generally supposed 
~ to be purely scientific, really exhibits the features of a religion. Logically 
founded on a dogma (Continuity),* it offers a body of teaching (stories of 
Descent, over which its various sects’ differ), and an eschatology (or 


1 Noél Joseph Terence Montgomery Needham, M.A., Ph.D., Sc.D(Cantab.), F.R.S. 
Sir William Dunn reader in Biochemistry at Cambridge since 1933. His work principally 
referred to in this article is entitled Biochemistry and Morphogenesis (1942), price 52s. 6d. 
net, published by the University Press, Cambridge. Pages xvi and 787; frontispiece and 
$28 illustrations, including four coloured plates. 

2 Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Sci., 1929, pp. 88, 95; see The Nineteenth Century, 1943, p. 167. 

* Famous for work on the brain. ‘ Broca’s convolution ’ is named after him. 

* Cf. E. 8. Goodrich: ‘ The idea of evolution . . . has given us the idea of the possible 
advancement of the human race’ (Znc. Brit., 1929, vol. 8, p. 916). 

5 They repeatedly emphasise this opinion. On p. 218 they say: ‘ Once more, then, 
we insist upon the progress of evolutionary science as from social progress to its naturalist 
application’ (italics their own), and talk (p. 220) of ‘ Biological evolution as projection of a 
social philosophy,’ etc. 

* *(The) success attained by the theory of evolution is . . . due primarily . - . to 
the sympathy of the scientific world for the dogma of continuity of natural phenomena’ 
(G. Fano, Brain and Heart, 1926, pp. 41-42). 

? E.g., Lamarckians, Darwinians, De Vriesians, etc. But however much these sectaries 
differ over details, they all accept the fundamental dogma. As Edward Clodd remarked : 
‘Evolution knows only one heresy—the denial of continuity’ (Pioneers of Evolution, 
p- 37). That denial would wreck all. 
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Hope for the future) which affords the more emotional ® grounds for its 
acceptance, and is duly stressed by its apostles and prophets. 

One of the latter is Dr. Needham, F.R.S. This eminent biochemist, 
whose writings (so far as they deal with actual observations) afford a 
veritable mine of interesting information, is so captivated by the idea of 
social progress—evoking beatific visions of a future state of political 
perfection, which he terms the ‘ Regnum Det ’—that he cannot keep 
references to it out of his works. 

According to him (since his faith is entirely homo-centric) human 
conduct is mainly distinguished from human origin by the fact that while 
man possesses many high qualities, the Great First Cause ‘ has no imagina- 
tion, opinion, reason, nor understanding.’® So man’s socio-political 
activities are theoretically linked to the activities which bring him into 
physical existence, as continuing the same process on a later and higher 
plane.1° Thus Needham concludes his last great work (Biochemistry and 
Morphogenesis, 1942 ; hereinafter referred to as ‘B. & M.’) by saying 


(p. 679) : 


* But we are not as men without hope, for just as the greater number of 
ontogenies safely achieve their triumphant ends, so biological and social 
evolution, in spite of many grave setbacks, give us the right to look i 
with confidence to the Regnum Dei of man’s full stature.’ 


In other words, as most embryos successfully develop into adults, so must 
biological and social evolution (between which he draws no real distine- 
tion) also achieve a triumphant end, apocalyptically figured as ‘ man’s full 
stature.’ But why growth phenomena, which are predetermined by 
heredity and repeated with every generation, should be matched by the 
advance of socio-political theory to some highly desired but unprecedented 
terminus, is not explained. The things compared are fundamentally 
different ; and our prophet’s predilections are obviously overriding his 
reason when he cites ontogeny in support of evolutionary hope. What is 
more: Although presented as the ‘Conclusion ’ to his B. @ M.—as a 
kind of vision from Pisgah heights at the close of his journey through 
the wilderness of ontogenies—it is clear that, in true prophetic style, 
Needham knew about the Promised Land before beginning the journey. 


8 The other, or a priori, approach also involves emotion, as Fano indicated (see note 6 
above). Yet there is true logical connection between continuity, once postulated, and 
evolution. There is no such connection in the plea for evolution from its desired results. 
The latter is pure emotionalism, or wishful thinking. 

® The Great Amphibium (1931), p. 82. On p. 147, Needham calls himself ‘ through 
and through anti-teleological’ (his own italics). In other words, he regards man’s actions 
as purposive, but man himself as an accident. . 

10 The arguments of a Hyde Park orator are much easier to understand than the 
structure of the simplest atom—not to mention a living cell. But Needham is convinced 


all the science in the world will probably never fully comprehend. 
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Thus, among previous discussions of that land, we may note his Great 

Amphibium (1931), where the name Canaan (or Regnum Dei) appears, 

and our prophet is thrilled (p. 16) by the conviction that ‘ there’s a good 

time coming, actually here on corth, and at no distant date.’ This 

prospect | he there represents ae ‘a characteristic concomitant of scientific 

progress ’ (doubtless ignoring ‘ grave setbacks’ like the replacement of 
archers by dive-bombers, etc.). It is evident that any and every kind of 
‘ progress ’ may be enlisted to support evolutionary hope, our prophet’s 

approach being essentially a posteriori and opportunist. 

Again: In the ‘General Introduction’ to his B. & M., Needham 
' recalls another prior revelation, outlining the whole matter ; this being 
his Integrative Levels ; a revaluation of the idea of Progress (1937). Briefly, 
the said idea is that structural units tend to behave in new fashions when 
they enter higher grades of combination—or pass from one level of organi- 
sation to another—the actions on higher levels not being predictable from 
those on lower ones. He now (B. & M., pp. xiv-xv) explains that these 
levels range ‘ from the sub-atomic, through the atom, the molecule, the 
colloidal particle, the living nucleus and cell, to the organ and the organism, 
the psychological and social entity.’ It may be noted, as typical, that 
the last of these jumps is from man as a supremely complicated organism 
to man as a member of a political party. 

The intermediate portion of what we may call Needham’s B. & M. 
pentateuch, the long wanderings between the initial Genesis-like refer- 
ences to prior revelation and the final Deuteronomic vision of the promised 
land—which the prophet himself can hardly hope to enter—deals with 
Morphogenesis, or the passage from ‘the living nucleus and cell, to the 
organ and the organism.’ The call to this effort, the Burning Bush, so 
to speak, which initiates this Exodus from the descriptive status of his 
previous great work (Chemical Embryology, 1931), is said (B. & M., p. 3) 
to be the later shift of interest to ‘ the analysis of the fundamental morpho- 
genetic stimuli which operate in embryonic life.’ And this has driven 
our specialist, who admits himself to be ‘one whose training was not 
morphological . . . to pass from the familiar ground of chemistry to the 
difficult country of the morphologist ’ (B. & M., p. 97); in other words, 
to leave the Egyptian flesh-pots of his native science, and enter the wilder- 
ness of the comparative anatomist. 

So we not only see that evolution has its prophets, but also find that 
Needham’s efforts recall those of a far greater personality. The parallel 
extends further ; for just as the Hebrew prophet gave legal and sanitary 
precepts to his people, so does Needham show the bearing, on law and 
sanitation, of his very different creed. For determinism ridicules the 
‘concept of guilt, and magnifies that of convenience. It is absurd to blame 
a pickpocket, if he only acts as antecedents compel him to act. But if he 
| picks the wrong pockets, he becomes a nuisance to society, and should 
be eliminated like a disease germ. ‘The concept of sin’ declares Need- 

11 On the next page (17) he calls this Regnum Dei a ‘ scientific millennium,’ It is 
certainly purely mundane. 
Vou. CXXXIV—No. 798 p* 
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ham, ‘ has no scientific meaning. . Scientifically speaking, there can 
be no such thing as personal. responsibility, and all that can be done 
is to disembarrass society from its undesirable elements by killing 
them off’ (Great Amphibium, p. 31). Needham’s generalisations on 
seience are questionable 1; but his teaching is clear, and we see that 


not prison and penitentiary but gallows or guillotine afford the right — 


remedy for misconduct. The concept of sin yields entirely to that of 
sanitation, and law courts are replaced by lethal chambers in the 
Regnum Dei.* 

But that blessed state is only seen from afar, even at the close of the 


B. & M. pilgrimage ; during which our prophet works his zig-zag way © 


with remarkable skill, but finds little actual sustenance. Manna does 


appear, but only sporadically (good examples on pp. 209, 246, 248, 251, © 


etc.). It has a striking appearance, the pages concerned being covered 
with hexagons, beloved by biochemists. There are also occasional wind- 
falls of what. we may call chemical quails (e.g., p. 262), which are more 
intelligible to local inhabitants. But the total of such pages—manna, 
quails and all—is hardly a score ; and for much the greater part of his 
journey our pilgrim is deprived of his proper food. 

It is also clear that, while mingling freely with the local inhabitants, 
and preparing a special ‘ Glossary ’ (pp. 681—688) to explain to them the 
biochemical hieroglyphs of Egypt, he never really masters their language 
in return. Thus he completely fails to appreciate their classic ‘ Theory of 
Recapitulation,’ adopts a recent slang use of the word ‘ Recapitulation * 
itself (p. 687), and talks (p. 319, etc.) as if nobody now questioned the 


12 Thus he declares categorically (Great Amphibium, p. 83) that ‘ the comprehensibility 
of the universe is the cornerstone of scientific thought.’ But it is nothing of the sort. 
Neither theology, philosophy nor science can claim that the whole universe must be compre- 
hensible to man. Thus theology, postulating a transcendent Creator, no more demands 
that His works should be wholly comprehensible to man than to dog. Philosophy—postu- 
lating evolution, and regarding humanity not as a final term but as a mere point on an 
ascending scale of intellect—can also justify no demand that everything should be intelli- 
gible to those on man’s particular rung of an endless ladder. And true science, dealing 
only with ‘ clear and demonstrative knowledge ’ (Bacon, Novum Organum), claims nothing 
regarding the still unknown. ‘But our pseudo-scientists fall into no recognised category. 
Perpetually confusing facts with assumptions, they are sui generis ;—a herd of boastful 
fable-mongers, peculiar to a post-Darwinian age. Note how Needham says (Great Amphi- 
bium, p. 37) that ‘ the sense of the holy cannot flourish in the atmosphere of defiance, power, 
irreverance, and impiety, which aciemee quite legitimately has to cultivate,’ and later 
(p. 145) declares that if God did move ‘ in a mysterious way ’ that would be ‘ almost suffi- 
cient reason ’ for scientists ‘ having a disrespect for the deity.’ By similar reasoning, lesser 
creatures should despise us, if we act with super-canine, super-frog or super-slug intelligence. 
That such arrant nonsense should punctuate the works of a man of real technical ability 
shows the effects of the spirit not of true science—which is far too realistic to be boastful— 
but of an age which is ‘ through and through anti-teleologicul,’ and so regards the greatest 
problems of all as being soluble by a priori assumptions and a posteriori wishful 
thinking. 
13 Neither blame nor pity can survive in that ideal state, when man regards himself as 
& perfected robot. It also seems that love, on which the whole moral law is based (Matt. 
xxii. 36-40), must likewise disappear ; for some determinists think it absurd that a young 
mother should go into ecstasies just because ‘ a few pounds of flesh have begun to squeal” 
(cited by Bettex, Modern Science and Christianity, Eng. ed., p. 314). 
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Theory," although it is drastically attacked by local chieftains (De Beer, 
His, Morgan, Sedgwick and others) with whom Needham claims intimacy, 
and whose works he quotes, as well as by many (Ballantyne, Bolk, Dewar, 
Fleischmann, Gamble, Garstang, Goodrich, Hurst, Keith, Le Févre, 
Spath, Vialleton, C. Vogt and others) whom he apparently did not. meet 
in his wanderings. ‘ 
He also avoids, as far as possible, the even stranger tribes— 
Zoologists,1> and (above all) Paleontologists ; the latter being an impos- 
sible people, living on Morphology alone, and speaking a stratigraphic 
language with little meaning to any but themselves. And yet it happens, 
most unfortunately, that it is with these last, and most uncouth people 
(as seen by our Egyptian) that the essential evidences of evolution must 
be sought ; for as the greater Huxley pointed out,!* they alone unearth 
the actual secrets of the past. Needham realised, before starting on his 
journey, that little satisfaction was to be got from these people; for 
although he declared (Great Amphibium, p. 30) that ‘ the factual basis of 
the evolution theory ... is quite impregnable,’ he admitted (sbid., 
pp. 98-99) that ‘the evolution-concept . . . is historical in that it deals 
with non-repeatable occurrences, events which only happened once, and 
which are thus, in a sense, outside the realm of scientific investigation, 
though not of scientific imagination and speculation.’ He omitted to 
explain how imagination and speculation could be termed factual. He 


14 Needham talks as if the recapitulation theory only claimed that the embryonic 
phases of higher organisms often resemble the embryonic phases of lower ones. But who- 
ever disputed such a claim ? The truth is that, to bolster evolution, it was actually claimed 
that ‘ ontogeny is an epitomised phylogeny ’—that a creature’s embryonic phases recapi- 
tulate the adult phases of its ancestors—so that the evolution of the species can be traced 
(and conveniently proved) by the development of the individual. Only recently have other 
meanings for ‘ recapitulation ’ been invented by those who abandon the original claim as 
untenable; and Julian Huxley still claims (‘ Evolution: The History of Life,’ in Science 
Looks Ahead by Professor A. M. Low, 1942, p. 18) that the so-called ‘ gill-clefts ’ and ‘ tail’ 
of the human embryo prove its descent from creatures which possessed gills and tails in the 
adult state. That is the identical nonsense attacked by De Beer in a work (Embryology 
and Evolution, 1930) repeatedly mentioned by Needham—who is either blind to facts, or 
uses homonymy to conceal an ugly fracas in the evolutionists’ camp. It is clear that De 
Beer, who advocates the very proposition cited by Needham, regards the same not as 
‘ recapitulation ’ but as opposed to recapitulation. 

15 He knows little about these people, for though he heard of Lamarck (Great Amphi- 
bium, p. 102) he thinks (ibid., p. 98) that nobody before Darwin was ‘ able to conceive of any 
mutability of organio types,’ and adds that ‘ such a conception is essentially post-Darwin- 
ian.’ That, of course, is sheer nonsense. Europeans like De Maillet were thorough-going 
evolutionists more than a century before Darwin (see The Nineteenth Century, 1943, p. 168) ; 
and savages have, since time immemorial, claimed descent from lower animals of all sorts, 
including lizards, rats, parrakeets, ants, emus, trees (cf. J. G. Frazer, ‘Some Primitive 
Theories of the Origin of Man ’ in Darwin and Modern Science). The ‘ mutability of organic 
types ’ is a most hoary concept ; Totemists having long preceded Darwinists in advocating 
it, and the mythologies and fairy-tales of all nations being packed with it. Darwin neither 
invented the concept nor proved it true. He only made it look respectable. But he 
‘thereby earned the undying gratitude of all who, dissatisfied with real science, find in 
Darwinian speculations warrant for further speculations regarding some future Regnum Dei 
which appeals to their often de-humanised and de-rationalised minds. 

16 Address to celebrate ‘ The Coming of Age of The Origin of Species,’ 1880. 
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also confessed to uneasy feelings that evolution really rests on ‘ basi¢ 
assumptions which are far from binding on philosophers, and which, 
indeed, have no very satisfactory metaphysical authority ’ (tbid., p. 53); 
This probably refers to the dogma of Continuity, on which Watson relies, 
and which initiates the a priori approach to evolution, which is the 
opposite one to that favoured by Needham. 

But if, in practice, he avoids the subject of the past, or evolution 
proper, he hopes at least to elucidate current changes in form (ontogeny, 
alias embryology, or the development of the individual). All that he~ 
finds, however, is a number of stimuli (alias enzymes, catalysts, hormones, 

- genes, organisers, evocators, etc.), which either activate structures or 
cause them to appear. The study of these, and of the conditions under 
which they produce their effects, occupies most of his large work (B. &M.); 
and his discussion of them is extremely interesting and instructive. The 
skill, labour and patience necessary to produce this mass of observations — 
deserves all praise. But the very appreciation which a reader feels for the 
genuinely scientific parts of this large and beautifully reproduced and 
illustrated work, make him the more regret the theoretical nonsense 
which keeps cropping out in it, and makes a final triumphant display of 
itself at the end. It is also clear, from Needham’s repeated admissions 
when discussing one problem after another, that the actual chemical 
elements of the processes described are still unidentifiable even by this 
expert chemical observer. He may show the effects of his experiments, 
but he certainly cannot explain them. And all that he actually mani- 
pulates, from start to finish, is the least significant part of each problem— 
the stimulus. 

That it is the least part, he never seems really to appreciate.- And yet 
that fact is fundamental. As every student of mechanisms—especially 
living ones—must realise, the explanation of most reactions lies far moré 
in that which reacts than in that which causes the reaction. To depress 
a switch or turn a knob may ‘ evoke ’ any kind of result, according to the 
mechanism concerned. It is not the switch, but the attached mechanism, 
which decides whether the result will be to produce light, heat, wireless 
sounds, start an engine or fire a gun. In living structures, the distinction 
between stimulus and stimulated is still more marked ; and the effects, 
say, of adrenalin, are far less explicable by its own relatively static and 
simple composition than by the far more complex living organism which 
both produces it and draws on it in moments of emotional crisis. 

As regards developing structures, the subordinate nature of the réle 
played by the stimulus is indicated by one of Needham’s own diagrams 
(his Fig. 42, reproduced herewith) and remarks-regarding it. 

* Development [he tells us] consists of a progressive restriction of potencies 
by determination of parts to pursue fixed fates. There is a growing conviction 
that this state of affairs can best be pictured in the manner of a series of 
equilibrium states. The whole process could then be imagined in the likeness 
of a series of cones’ (see diagram). ‘ At the top of the uppermost cone there 
is a ball in a state of unstable equilibrium. It will tend to fall along the 
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side of the cone and will reach a point at some 

one of the 360 degrees of the cone’s circum- 

ference. Here it will again find itself in a 

position of unstable equilibrium, only now with 

respect to a second stage of determination, and 

will again be pushed in one direction or another, © 

again to occupy a passing equilibrium, and so on 

until the final state of absolute stability is 

reached, i.e., the plan of the adult body. In 

biological terms, a piece of ectoplasm will be 

determined first of all by the primary organiser 

to form head ectoderm, next it will be determined 

by the secondary organiser of the eye-cup to 

form the lens of the eye, and so on. The effect 

of the primary and secondary organisers in the 

normal course of events is to give the slight pushes necessary to send the 
balls down the cones into speeific positions of greater stability as time goes 
on’ (B. & M., pp. 110-111). 


Note that, in this diagram, the purely passive ‘ balls ’ represent the 
only material objects. The stimuli (alias organisers) giving the ‘slight 
pushes ’ are not shown ; and the whole executive part of the affair lies in 


_ the increasingly elaborate succession of cones representing the guiding 


arrangements which decide the course of events by ‘ determination of 
parts to pursue fixed fates.’ This -all-important guiding structure is 
wholly unknown and unidentified ; and the reality must be as inexpres- 
sibly more complicated than a mere pyramid of cones, as the resulting 
human body is more complicated than a simple collection of discs repre- 
senting the base of such a pyramid. In short: We have the balls, and 
think we know what pushes them, but where is our series of cones ? 

In the initial fertilised cell, we find a specific number of chromosomes 
carrying large numbers of genes. These represent practically all the 
initial structure hitherto found. Yet they are only supposed to be 
stimuli. Where, then, is the real mechanism ? Is it in the seemingly 
structureless cytoplasm ? 

The main facts which Needham emphasises, regarding the development 


of an individuation ‘ field,’ the removal of ‘ inhibition ’ from each appro- 


priate evocator in turn, at precisely the right time and place, etc., only 
enhance the mystery instead of solving it. Where is all the provision 
stored, for carrying this highly involved process into effect ? The necessity 
for accurate timing introduces an immense complication ; for every 
inventor knows the difficulty of securing properly timed phenomena, the 
simplest cuckoo clock being far more clock than cuckoo. Yet all the 
colossal programme of its vastly intricate development, and whole life 
cycle 17together with arrangements for the unlimited continuation of the 


17 Including senescence and death at the end of the cycle. For why should living 
creatures grow old and die ? Physically speaking, old age is a fiction. The body of a man 
of 70 is no older, intrinsically, than that of a child of seven; its elements combining to 
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’ type—are packed away in a minute cell, and must apparently be located 
just where there is no sign of any structure at all. Matters are also 
inconceivably complicated by the fact that this initial fertilised cell has 
no fixed constitution, like that of a watch, but is a living stream, per- 
petually changing its physical identity as well as its physical form. 

Full credit may be given to those who, dealing with such mechanism (if 
mechanism be the right word), find how it can be affected to react in 
different ways. But to talk of explaining it by such means is several 
degrees more foolish than to talk of explaining radio-transmission by 
noting the effects of manipulating various knobs on a wireless set. And 
if anyone thought, after thus learning to tune in, that he had thereby 
obtained good grounds for believing that nonsense must soon cease to be 
broadcast over the wireless, he would offer some parallel to the reasonings 


of Dr. Needham about the Regnum Dei. 
L. M. Davtes, 


ADDENDUM 


The writer, being a Palzontologist, has not ventured to criticise the 
diet of the Egyptian prophet. But that diet is not always approved by 
other Egyptians, one of whom declares (personal communication) that ; 
‘ some of the formulz which are given in B. & M. are old, ¢.g., the Sterols, 
and would properly belong to a book written 10 years ago ! ’ and another 
is even more severe, declaring that : ‘many of the chemical formulz are 
represented in a highly unorthodox manner. The formula on p. 663 is 
definitely wrong—about 30 years out of date.’ Apparently Needham’s 
cooking is considered faulty, and some of his manna has become stale. 
The matter can hardly be discussed by one who subsists not on these 
delicacies but on purely morphological gleanings from stratified outcrops ; 
yet the appearance of such criticisms suggests that Needham’s Bioche- 
mistry and Morphogenesis is vulnerable on the chemical side as well as on 
the morphological. 
picture an age which is neither their own nor even that of their association with each other. 
Nor is death a necessary concomitant of life. The lower creatures (protozoa) whose dis- 
carded tests often afford the most valuable stratigraphic indices, are potentially immortal. 
They die only when killed, or deprived of sustenance. Death through ‘ natural causes’ 
is as hard to explain as any other phenomenon in biology. Traditional beliefs that such 
death did not originally exist, and that the first life cycles after its introduction were very 
prolonged, are far less incongruous to facts than is generally supposed. 





THE FUTURE OF OUR SMALLER BOROUGHS 


VaRI0vs reports on the future of local government have now been issued 
by divers associations, and from a study of these it is evident that the 
future existence of these ancient corporations is in imminent danger. 

The Special Committee of the County Councils Association in their 
report on ‘ Local Government Reform,’ recommended that 


‘all non-county boroughs. and urban districts whose areas have populations 
not exceeding 10,000 persons should cease to be known as such, that the 
areas now governed by these authorities should be the subject of suitable 
grouping and amalgamation, and that single titles of county districts and 
county district councils should be applied to the new areas thus formed. . . . 

_ Boroughs with populations exceeding 10,000 persons would retain their existing 
identities, titles and charters.’ 


This curt condemnation to extinction appears to have been too 
brusque for the General Executive Council, who inserted a paragraph 
modifying in appearance, though not in actual fact, the above proposal. 
One paragraph reads : 

“The Association recognise that many of these non-county boroughs, 
though small by modern standards, are the possessors of ancient charters and 
that the inhabitants rightly set considerable store by the privileges thus con- 
ferred. It is therefore recommended that in such cases retention of these 
privileges and of the title of borough should be permitted otherwise than for 
local government purposes,’ 


It is very difficult to determine what this paragraph means. If there is 
no Corporation, how is the Chief Magistrate to be elected ? Will he be as 
heretofore a Magistrate ? What are his functions ? Is there even to be 
a Parish Council allowed in these ancient boroughs ¢ The original report 
is vague about this. It does not consider, 


‘ the retention or abolition (of Parish Councils) to be an essential ingredient 
of the re-organisation scheme . . . they may serve a convenient purpose with 
respect to the provision of village halls, the management of local trusts, the 
care of village greens and the like . . . on the whole the Association are 
inclined to take the view that Parish Councils should be retained, at all events 
for the time being.’ 


These proposals mean that over 80 boroughs in England alone, the 
great majority with ancient charters from the Plantagenets and Tudors, 
and 21 out of the 34 boroughs of Wales will be deprived of their ancient 
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charters, their Mayors and Corporations, and that they will sink into the 
position of ordinary villages (with or without Parish Councils) submerged 
in greatly enlarged Rural District Councils. 

These plans, if carried into effect, will reduce to the position of ordinary 
villages four of our beautiful cathedral towns ; Wells, the most lovely of 
all; Ely with its great and glorious cathedral; gracious Lichfield, the 
home of Dr. Johnson (its citizens, according to him ‘the most sober 
decent people in England . . . and spoke the purest English),’ and Ripon, 
where to this day the old custom continues of blowing a horn each evening 
at Market Cross and Mayor’s House. 

Devon alone will lose six boroughs, including Totnes, one of the most 
ancient in the land, and Dartmouth and Bideford, so closely identified 
with our naval 

Cornwall will lose eight, including Bodmin, the county capital, and 
Helston, celebrated for its annual prehistoric ‘Furrey Dance,’ quaint 
old Fowey and St. Ives. 

Kent and Sussex lose eight, including the famous Cinque ports of 
Sandwich and Rye. 

Suffolk—five, including Sudbury, Beccles and Southwold. 

Dorset—four, including attractive Lyme Regis ; and amongst others 
under sentence of death are immemorial Glastonbury, Stamford (once 
rival of Oxford), Richmond in Yorkshire, and Tewkesbury with their 
great memorials of the past and close association with our history, and - 
some sixty other English boroughs, most of these of ancient fame and 
present charm. 

But in ‘Wales the devastation is greater; nearly two out of three 
existing boroughs will be abolished. These include proud Carnarvon, 
birthplace of the first Prince of Wales, the town where just over thirty 
years ago it was the duty of Mr. Churchill (to quote his own words) ‘ to 
stand beside his Majesty (Edward VIII) and proclaim his style and titles 
as Prince of Wales amid the sunlit battlements of Carnarvon Castle.’ 
Included also is Conway with its noble city walls and the most picturesque 
castle in Britain ; Monmouth, the birthplace of Henry V. Flint sodramatic- 
ally associated with tragic Richard II, and Aberystwyth with the National 
Library and University College of Wales. 

The Welsh with admirable tenacity have maintained their language, 
their national identity and their ancient traditions. Surely they will now 
' organise to preserve their ancient boroughs from extinction, as these are 
part and parcel of their tradition and interwoven in their history. 

But indeed this is true also of the majority of the small boroughs of 
England. Their history is part of the Nation’s history. To know England 
and to understand the atmosphere and texture of its history, the origins 
and strength of its tradition, it is necessary to know some of these ancient 
boroughs. Therefore this proposed destruction is, as it were, something 
in the nature of sacrilege, a hurt and damage to the very soul of England. 
Moreover, this ill-judged thing is proposed at the time when nearly all 
the burgesses under forty are away, the great majority in the armed forces, 
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and efforts may well be made to accomplish the destruction before their 
demobilisation and return. They have a right to be heard and ‘to be 
consulted. They are proud of their ancient towns, of their histories and 
the old traditions. These lend colour, variety and satisfaction to life. 
Moreover, some now absent have the ambition to serve in public life of 
the small community as their fathers and grandfathers before them, 
perhaps in time to become Mayor of the ancient borough ; an honourable, 
laudable ambition, now to be for ever destroyed if utilitarian planners 
have their will. 

What is the reason, what the excuse for such proposals? The 
answer is ‘ Efficiency.’ Efficiency is a word indicating a means towards 
an end, but the word is worshipped by the thoughtless as an end in 
itself. 

Efficiency towards what? The proper objective in National and 
Local Government is a full, varied, satisfying life for the citizens, where 
each may find opportunity for self-expression and the use of his abilities, 
a life which will give opportunity for individuality and erect defences 
against the herd spirit, a life where men will feel a sense of community 
and neighbourliness, and where there will be close touch between the 
electors and the elected. 

But the result of these proposals (as of so many ideas now put for ward 
by the planners, such as the abolition of Part III, Education Authorities), 
would be to increase the gap between the electors and the elected, to 
diminish the opportunities of the busy professional man, the shopkeeper 
and the working man to serve his own community in his spare time in 
the evenings, to make local government yet more impersonal and more 
distant, to concentrate all the effective powers of local government into 
County Councils (administering often larger areas than at present) 
meeting in towns remote from the mass of the electors and where the 
elected themselves, snowed under by multiplicity of duties, will be unable 
to control the details of administration, and real power must more and 
more fall into the hands of the Bureaucracy. Nowadays it is essential to 
preserve every defence against too great a concentration of power by the 
State. We should therefore guard the diverse individualities of our 
towns, foster a vigorous spirit of local self-government and always bear 
in mind that our national character, our power of individual initiative 
and capacity for improvisation and self-organisation to meet sudden 
emergencies, have been built up in past ages through the decentralisation 
of authority. 

If these ancient towns are indeed too small and too poor for effective 
local government, the remedy is to make them larger by the decentralisa- 
tion of industry. We all nowadays recognise the evils of the concentration 
of the majority of our people in a few huge city agglomerations. There- 
fore let us move some of the smaller industries from the cities to these 
ancient boroughs. Attract them by special privileges, free sites for their 
factories, electricity as cheap as in London or Birmingham, special rail 
and road rates, attractive housing estates and so on. Let the State 
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subsidise the change in the national interest and revitalise our small 
country towns. : 

Furthermore, let these boroughs absorb the surrounding Rural District 
Council areas. The Rural District would send their elected representatives 
to be members of the Borough Corporation, which would thus retain its 
ancient charters and self government, while greatly enlarging its 
boundaries. 

Let the corporations of the threatened boroughs take action now upon 
these lines, otherwise there will be no more Mayors and Corporations, no 
more old charter privileges with their ancient customs and the only 
possibility left to participate in the Government of the ancient town, will 
be to become a member of the Parish Council to look after ‘ the village 
hall and the village green.’ 

These functions the report, with unconscious irony, describes as 
‘ fulfilling a worthy part in a new and re-vitalised authority ’ and claims 
that this is better than ‘ to linger on as a relic of a byegone age.’ 

A dangerous argument for the County Councils Association to use, 
Our cathedrals and castles and churches, our Tudor and Jacobean manor 
houses, our ancient customs and traditions, our national games and 
holidays, yea, Crown and Church and Parliament are all relics of byegone 
ages, and if this argument is allowed attempts may be made in future — 
years to treat them with a like lack of reverence by extreme planners 
who have no understanding of the fact that regard for tradition is the 
foundation of the strength of Britain. 


P. C. Lorrvs, M.P. 
(Alderman, East Suffolk C.C.) 





FAIR COMMENT 


SPENDING AND SAVING 


‘THERE is a limit to the number of questions which a family can be 
induced to answer before time and patience are exhausted.’ Obvious 
reminder from the introductory chapter of Wartime Pattern of Saving and 
Spending, an investigation into the saving habits of the people carried 
out by Mr. Charles Madge and published as an occasional paper by the 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research. Certainly families 
of all classes are weary of being questioned. They dread the rap on the 
door, the ring of the bell, the appearance of the stranger ‘ wanting to 
know ’ a thousand things that most families would prefer to keep to 
themselves. Money is one of the matters about which most people are 
secretive. The rich invariably talk poor, and the poor like to conceal 
their savings, or the fact that they have none ; for in that case, they are 
suspected of drink and gambling. ‘Drunkenness is:the bogy of the 
police,’ writes an interviewer in the Report, with reference to one of the 
vilest of our big slum cities. To quote from Charles Madge, when he was 
the poet of The Disappearing Castle— 


Our bourgeois home is wrecked, 
We seek instead the shadowy consolation 
Of glimmering alcohol. . . . 


‘Is that where the money goes, Mrs. Jones?’ One can see that an 
inquiry on mass-observation principles might easily degenerate into a 
bullying tour like those conducted by smug District Visitors in old day: 


Tue Tactrut INTERVIEWER 


On the contrary, this extremely valuable survey proves that Mr. 
Madge and his collaborators possess a quite unusual talent for extracting 
information from hard-tasked households, without the smallest friction. 
There were hitches, of course; for example, the arrival at a house 
inhabited by an afflicted family who could hear no questions and therefore 
gave no answers about the expenses (we hope small) of the totally deaf. 
_On the whole.these interviews seem to have been cordial, if too copious 
in wandering recitals of family habits. At any rate, there is little of the 
sordid-Dickensian—of the Oliver-Twisty—in the reported dialogues ; 
nothing of this sort—* Good morning, Mrs. Jones.’ ‘ What yer want ?’ 
‘ Just to ask you a few questions about yourself. Oh, what a pretty 
little girl!’ ‘He ain’t a girl.’ ‘And how old are you, little boy ?’ 
‘Dunno.’ . ‘ He’s gone two and a ’alf.’ Instead, a garrulous geniality, 
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with a sprinkling of common-sense maxims many of which appear to be 
irrefutable. ‘If I’d lots of money I’d have more children, but as I 
haven’t I shan’t.’ One for the high birth-rate enthusiasts! ‘ Why don’t 
Isave? I’ve nothing tosave.’ Unanswerable! If they can’t, they don’t. 
. - » Lleave the instructive document. with a note on its most important 


conclusion, which is that no wide redistribution of income will result from - 


the war-savings campaign. In default of compulsory saving, very few 
wage-earners will become small capitalists. Those who do will be a sub- 
group within the wage-earning group. The high-savers are few, the low- 
savers a great majority, and the non-savers say they can’t. ’ 


ALL FoR Wak ess: 
Look, workers, at the results of your four-years’ toil. Permit the 


public to judge the complexity of the war machine. Observe, all you. 


who are impatient about invasions, raids on the enemy, sudden descents 
and larger landings, what it costs, in labour, material and inventive 
genius, to equip a modern division and keep it in the field at so many 
millions a day. Crowds go to the Army Exhibition amidst the ruins of 
Oxford Street and are invited by the Ministry of Information and by the 
Quartermaster-General to learn from 23,000 ‘ items.’ of every conceivable 
mobile machine how war now directs and absorbs almost the whole stream 
of human energy. A proud thought for the Many. Four years ago we 
had little or nothing, though why we had nothing or little, considering the 
very large sums spent on war material between the First and Second 
World Wars, nobody has yet explained. Now we are a people armed— 
therefore mechanised. A humbling thought thereupon—what of the 
Third World War if we are again blind enough to let it crawl towards us ? 
What building will be left, or will be large enough, to house its exhibits ? 
Probably it will be quite different. A comparatively small show will be 
held, deep underground, displaying a few phials, tubes, retorts and 
queer-shaped receptacles, over which waxwork effigies will brood—the 
likenesses of brave new chemists and bacteriologists who will be ready to 
save us next time ; but. (we may be sure) only just in time. 


MYSTERIES OF CoLoNEL Burowe 


The first mystery. In one of the crises of the war it was semi-ofiicially 
announced that Colonel Blimp was dead. A few authorities even asserted 
that he had never lived, except in the imperturbable imagination of David 
Low. We were reminded that there is no more brass on high-ranking 
military hats. A few obscure persons who persistently talked or wrote 
about Blimp were sharply reprimanded. They departed and repented ; 
only to hear, one day, that the longest and most expensive British film 
ever made, a technicolour masterpiece which had taken two years to 
produce, and takes two hours and forty minutes to sit through, had 
resoundingly triumphed in London, after the usual stupendous first. per- 
formance, attended by most of the Great ; including Adolf Menjou, the 
Foreign Secretary and the Prime Minister, complete with cigar ; as you 
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may see on the news reel before every performace of the life and death ot. 
the Colonel who never existed. 


Nor ror Export 


Mystery number two. As the immense films unwinds, in an incoherent 
narrative, through forty and more years of the Twentieth Century, you 
gather that there must have been, long ago, not one Colonel Blimp, but 
half a dozen—an old Blimp, silly ; a young one, sharp and active, in and 
after the Boer War; a third, certainly more lifelike, but still limited in 
intelligence, in the last war ; a really Blimpish one in the famous Turkish 
bath, bloated, yet muscular enough to push a much younger man into 
the bath, where both wallow like sticklebacks. Resisting the call of 
filmy-eyed sleep, through this review of diversified Colonels, you emerge 
to confront mystery number three: the news that all the Blimps are 
banned for export. They never did like those damned foreigners and now 
are not allowed to visit even our Allies. Why*% Perhaps because a 
propagandist peril lurks in this beautifully photographed panorama of 
military phantoms: the impression, cumulatively conveyed, that it 
doesn’t much matter if a Commanding Officer is a os of an ass, so long 
as he is also a good sort. Fatal delusion ! 


He Oncz Saw Byron Puiarv 


Brief histories of the publishing house of Murray have again appeared 
in reminiscent articles commemorating this year’s centenary of the death 
of John Murray the Second. I am uncertain about the exact succession 
of this dynasty, but I suppose it must have been John the Third into 
whose presence I was occasionally conducted as a child ; for he was the 
publisher of my father’s edition of The Croker Papers. This venerable 
being struck an infant’s eye as a survivor of incalculable age. He had 
seen Byron mounting the famous wide staircase in Albemarle Street. 
(‘ Byron, the famous poet, my boy.’) On the first floor John sat, with 
another John, presumably to become the Fourth, and Hallam Murray, 
a charming man who painted water-colours with much more water than 
colour in them. The eldest of all surviving Murrays would suddenly 
thrust his hand into his desk-drawer and extract a thin volume bound in 
bright blue cloth. After examining it in order to discover whether it 
was suitable to a child, or else (as the child suspected) ‘to make sure that 
it possessed not the slightest value for collectors or for anybody else, the 
ancient handed it across : a work generally despised by children—Atsop’s 
Fables, adapted in a moralising manner. Unfortunately this ceremony 
was repeated during a second visit and the disappointed boy would have 
said : ‘ You gave me that one before!’ had not those been the days ofan 
infantile discipline now named ‘ repression’; then known simply as good 
manners. After all, sop was not the point. The point was that one had 
been permitted to ascend the stairs trodden by Lord Byron and to meet 
a Murray who had seen his lordship in life. 

RiIcHARD JENNINGS. 
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A FRENCH MAHATMA 


DasHERA, in the Himalayas, and all day up to the Monkey Temple at 
Jakko, Simla Hills, and down again, wind the people—Hindus, Sikhs, 
and Moslems all together, indifferently. Is it not a holiday ? and thus an 
excuse for taking the small ones to see the fun, with the Father-Grand- 
father people to bear them company. . . . Up the hill and down again 
—between the red boles of the pine trees, grey-tufted and feathery : up 
the hill and down again—the babies racing one another, their silver-anklet 
bells ringing ; or sucking sugar sticks, grave and absorbed ; or nursing 
their first toy, wide-eyed and happy. Here is an old Punjabi in draped 
red trousers, a yellow chudder (shawl) over her head, tormented by a 
whimpering three-year-old, who will neither walk nor let himself be 
carried. She turns to me for sympathy, the way we do in India without 
introduction or impertinence—‘ Is he not the abode-of-Satan ? ’ she asks. 
‘Saw you ever the like?’ ‘Nay, Mother, he is but weary. See, even 
now he climbs into the arms of the Serving Man,’—which the child, sur- 
prised, promptly did, as we passed on. . . . Green and pink, blue and 
purple and orange chudders, every-coloured turban imaginable—whole 
flower beds a-wander on the brick-red track between the pine trees. . . . 
And the sun shines, squeezing out the good pine-smell for our refresh- 
ment : and we look down upon the dwellings of men, and away to the 
folded hills lying at rest in the bruised-blue shadows of early afternoon. 

A great fair is forward on our mountain top. Fagir beggars with 
quaint little Pavlova acolytes who dance and posture and sing: 4 
Mystery Play with cymbals and dances, attracting crowds. There is 
much to buy—toys, and brass bangles from Birmingham, bits of Indian- 
woven stuff, caps and tinsel: a variety of things to eat, foods ready and 
foods a-sizzling. Curried sour lemons, salted nuts, roasted gram—the 
savouries appetising and good to smell: and the sticky yellow sweets 
mixed with the hand of the Thakurji (cook)—sugar and saffron, curds 
and sugar and pistachio nuts, wheat flour and sugar, loved by the babies 
even—though they carry a menace. 

Hindus predominate in the crowds through which we make our way. 
And the Hindus are there as pilgrims. They have come to worship at the 
Monkey Temple, and to visit the newly installed holy man—born of 
French father—whom being accounted holy, the College of Holy Meri 
has accepted as Chief Mahant and Guardian of the Monkey God’s mos 
famous shrine. 

* There is no caste among the holy, at a place of holiness,’ says one to 
whom Wwe speak. ‘ Yes, he is said to have been a French boy, and was 
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once @ Roman Catholic at Bishop Cotton School yonder: but he ran 
away from school, and for nearly three-score years has meditated and 
prayed and followed the Hindu religion. He is very holy. Unanimously 
was he elected our Chief Guru, and Server of this Temple, when his 
Brahmin predecessor died.’ We are three—an English woman, an 
Englishman and I—none of us Hindus. But by chance I wear the azalea 
colour and amber beads of a pilgrim: and I carry an alpenstock : and 
(as we afterwards learnt) I am mistaken for a holy woman and pilgrim 
from afar. The crowds make way for us, and the Hindu of apparent 
consequence whom we had addressed, his forehead smeared with sanctity 
in the name of the Preserver—puts himself at our disposal. 

A Temple Server is blowing a raucous trumpet on the steps of the 
shrine. The live monkeys are happily away, ‘ taking a holiday,’ says our 
guide. But Hanuman gambols in stone and plaster in the inner and 
outer Temples, both Temples so dark that we can barely see the priest 
who sits taking toll of the faithful. 

‘Is that the Frenchman ?’ 

' ‘No! oh no, he does not do puja’ (idol-worship): 

‘ May we see him ?’ 

‘Yes, come.’ And up the steps and beyond, to a side chapel, a 
verandah remote from the puja, our friend leads us. 

Pilgrims crowd here also, all who can squatting on the verandah, 
others standing beside the plinth. They had made a lane for us before 
we arrived, and we go straight to our audience. 

We find a little old man dressed in a robe of grey pashmina which 
covers him entirely, neck, wrists and all. He has a mild and gentle face, 
Indian to look at; his head is baJd, and the false hair wig of the fagir 
is coiled on top, slipping dangerously, to reveal a wisp or two of snow 
white beard. He sits cross-legged before a fire—evidently meant for 
warmth rather than for ritual.1 Against the wall behind him are a few 
‘books, and a cooking pot or two. Nothing there is cabalistic, either in 
fact or suggestion : nothing mysterious, nothing revolting. 

The disciples and pilgrims sit —_ and so sits the Saint facing 
them. 

‘ Mahantji—may we talk to you ?’ I ask in Hindi. 

He motions us to a place on the mat, and greets us kindly, saying he 
prefers talking English. . 

Does he care to talk of his early life ? 

‘No,’ he says, ‘ for that is forgotten. If I remember my mother and 
brothers and sisters, I am not a Sadhu (Holy Man). I have no Mother or 
Brother or Sister. These are my Mother and Sister and Brother ’—and 
he sweeps his hand over the crowd. 

‘You have been here a long time ? ’ 

‘ Among the people, yes. I lived at Strawberry Hill. To the Temple 
I have come but lately, to settle its affairs.’ 


1 Hindu faqirs sometimes burn cow-manure—eating the ashes, or giving them to 
pilgrims. 
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* What do you do all day ?’ 

‘ Meditate and pray.’ 

‘ And teach the people ? ’ 

‘ Very seldom.’ 

‘Is it permitted to ask what you teach them, when you do teach ?’ 

‘ There abideth Faith, Hope and Love :* but the greatest of these is 
Love.’ f 

‘ But that is not Hinduism, Mahantji ?’ 

‘I know it. Yet, it is what they need, my Hindu people. They need 
to learn about Love.’ 

‘Do you then believe in Jesus Christ ? ; 

‘As an Avatar, yes. Krishna and Buddha are also Avaiars.’ 

‘Do you give your people the teaching of all these Avatars ? ’ 

‘ All teaching is good. But just now the Hindus need the teaching of 
Love.’ 

Yet, the Hindus knew something beyond rules and limitations, I 
suggest, since they have elected him to be Mahant of their sacred temple. 

* Ah, that is because I am considered a holy man : and holy men are 
beyond race and caste.’ 

‘ How does one become “ holy ” ? ’ 

‘No man really becomes holy. It takes many years and many 
struggles. Self must be killed, and self does not die easily. To kill the 
thoughts which rise inside one—that is the most difficult necessity for 
holiness. Even after fifty years one has not attained. But I lived among 
the people and I prayed and meditated : and.they wanted some one to 


control the affairs of the Temple, so being accustomed to me, they chose 


me. 

‘ Prayer, not puja, they tell me: and meditation. But meditation is 
difficult—is it not ?’ 

‘ Yes, but my guru taught me.’ 

‘ The way of the hollowed-out bamboo ? ’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Do you still meditate like that ?’ 

‘No, I am beyond that. My mind can go where I direct it to go,. 
immediately now without preparation.’ 

‘ And you remember where it goes ? You are not in a trance ?’ 

‘No, Iam not in a trance. I remember, but I may not tell.” 

‘ Tell me—do you believe in Life after Death ?’ 

« Yes.’ 

‘In the transmigration of souls ? ’ 

‘ Yes—in so far as we become what we desire. If, when I am dying 
I say “I will go into that dog yonder ”—into that dog I go.’ 

We then talk of miraculous gifts. He says he has the gift of healing 
by touch : and that sometimes he uses it. But not often. He does not 
strive after contact with people in any way. He prefers to help his people 
by sitting apart and praying and meditating. 

Here he notices that we are very hot, for the pilgrims have pressed 
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upon us to catch his words : and that my companion, who has not been 
able to squat on the mat, is looking tired. Very humanly and kindly he 
says—‘I will give you my blessing. This place is too much without air 
for you, and the lady is tired. Come again.’ And he raises his hand, 
but speaks no word. 

So back through the crowd we go, turning to look at the little old 
Saint, born a Frenchman into the Church of Rome, whom these simple 
folk—plainsmen and hillsmen and the English-educated, priest and 
warrior and farmer alike—have drawn into an exclusive community. 
Once more he sits silent and absorbed : a little aloof old Saint in grey 
pashmina, his eyes closed in prayer and meditation. And around him 
sit the pilgrims, unheeded and content, ; 

* How easy it seems,’ we say one to another, ‘ to get love and devotion 
and reverence for any suggestion of holiness, from people such as these.’ 

And there is a feeling of one-ness among us, what matter whence we 
have come, or what God we worship. 

As if to confirm this feeling, our courteous Hindu friend now comes 
forward. 

‘I speak for the pilgrims. We want to thank you for the words of 
the holy man. To us he seldom speaks. But all that he said to you, we 
have heard.’ ' 

At the other end of the verandah sits an ash-smeared one, naked, 
burning the ashes of the Shiva ritual. His trident is beside him and his 
disciple feeds the fire, awaiting the buyers of salvation. But ritual seems 
to have lost its savour to-day at any rate. The crowd still surges towards 
the Frenchman, where he sits with closed eyes, aloof and withdrawn in 
meditation .. . 

Sic transit gloria ecclesiae. 

‘But ’—and now, unexpectedly, the Saint is speaking—there 
remaineth . . . and the greatest of these .. .’ 

CoRNELIA SORABJI. 
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THE IDEA OF TIME 

Tue Kantian categories of causality, space and time, implied in al 
consciousness, can be seen extended in the consciousness of the race 
Human history is a snowball, ever increasing in its momentum, and eac 
generation lives on a larger, more fast-moving periphery. Pagan me 
(speaking very broadly) lived in the pin-point of the Here and Now, na 
feeling himself to be a part of a temporal or spatial sequence, but actin, 
directly from some proximate cause, from the ‘ influence ’ of the sta 
heavens or from his own impulsional centre. He saw existence not i 
terms of freewill or necessity, but as a struggle between man and Fate 
Fate conceived as a star that hung over him, and not as a concatenate 
chain that linked up his present with the past and future. With medieval 
Christendom the idea of a ‘ beyond ’ appeared ; the point threw out 
radius, as a bulb sends forth a shoot. The Christian saw his life-problex 
not as the ‘ direful spring ’ of Homer but as the ‘ obscure wood ’ of Dante 
His was a flat and stratified but carefully mapped and ordered world 
conceived as static and eternal ; he felt himself to be a part, not of 
process, but of a society, by membership of which he gained a limite 
sphere of free action, a well-demarcated leasehold in which the owne 
had no right of interference so long as his rent was paid in to the accredite 
firm of solicitors. Even the eternity of damnation, by its very timeless 
ness, Was no more oppressive to him than a tapestry ; and it was not unti 
the seventeenth century when the idea of eternity had turned into th 
mathematical infinity, when space had received its right-angled thrus 
into time, that this doctrine became a blight upon life. For it must hk 
at once apparent that the age we live in is devoted to, indeed obsessed by 
the idea of time—the moving circumference of the circle of being. Th 
cross we all carry to-day is called Punctuality. Our greatest spirits liv 
like tight-rope walkers between the two yawning gulfs of the past and th 
future ; freedom, for us, is not ‘ our own sweet will ’ but the intoxicatiol 
of ‘ keeping time ’—it is in truth freedom from freedom. We are th 
first men who have cared about the historic past ; for the ancesto 
worship of the Pagan was merely fear of the ghost, conceived as an agen 
(and usually a malevolent one) in the present. We are the first men 
live for the future, or who were ever willing to impose burdens on them 
selves for the sake of posterity. The one art in which we ate unques 
tionably great is music, and we have discovered a form of expressio 
almost completely adequate to us in the cinematograph. The tick of ou 
clocks is a hammer which is fast reducing all solidity to shifting san 
and uncreating the cosmos ; splitting the ‘ object’ of art into aspec 
the ‘ atom’ of science into electrons, the ‘ soul’ of ethics into reflexes 
And this must continue until we have got back to the idea of Cause—whe: 
the Effect, which had come to give itself airs as ‘ rugged personality ’ o 
‘ stubborn fact ’ has been shown to be as hollow as a bubble ; when th 
dizzily revolving circle of our modern life has been found to be a me 
illusion of number, produced by an agglomeration of immobile invisib. 
points, of separate and secret selfhoods. And that discovery will be goo 
for manners—as well as for religion. ARLAND USSHER. 
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